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Via GMC Through Freight— 


can turn them out. They are rolling forth 
on the paved and unpaved highways of 
commerce. 


Every once in a while comes an upheaval 
in the stereotyped way of doing things; 
traditions are swept away by a more 
direct, more efficient method. 


Just now the pressure has overcome time- 
honored traffic rules, and transportation 
has broken out on a new line, due to the 
exigencies of the times. 


The motor truck has superseded the slow 
freight with its annoying delays, cumber- 
some routine, and vexing uncertainty. 


Instead of draying goods to the freight house 
at the shipping end, then waiting while they 
are checked, loaded, hauled, unloaded, re- 
checked and delivered, many shippers are 
serving customers direct by GMC Through 
Freight. 


GMC Trucks are taking part in this kind of 
service as fast as a factory working overtime 


In relieving the traffic-bound business world 
GMC Trucks are playing a prominent part 
in solving a national problem. And in doing 
this the road-ability of GMC Trucks has 
demonstrated that direct-to-destination truck- 
ing regardless of roads or weather is sure, 
practical and satisfactory. 


No matter what your line of business may 


be, there is a GMC Truck to fit your require- 
ments. They are built in six practical sizes. 


Let your next truck be a GMC 


GMC trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
34-ton to 5-ton 
capacity—se 
Sizes in all, 


Each size better 
suited than any 
of the rest fora 
particular class 


of work. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


New York 
Distributors Most Everywhere 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco 
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Trade Acceptance Progress 


The merit of the Trade Acceptance 
Method 1s fully set forth in pamphlet 
No. 4 Vol. 2 of the series issued by 
the Irving National Bank. 





A copy will be matled upon request. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 





Strictly a Commercial Bank 





























Serving Through Saving :) 


ERVING and saving are synonymous today. The more we save the more 
we serve and that is why T.-C. F. CO. Service has grown so fast. 
We constantly receive letters asking what T.-C. CO. service embraces. Here 
is the answer. Everything shipped anywhere, and anything shipped any- 
where outside of the U.S. A.—enemy countries excepted—at savings in trans- 
portation charges from 25 to 50 per cent—such in short is what 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Service Means to American Manufacturers and Shippers 
T.-C. F. CO. Service is the result of eighteen yearsof intensivestudy and extensive experience in solving shipping problems. 
T.-C. F. CO. Consolidated Car Service from Chicago to China, Japan and Philippines. Consolidated Machinery 
Car Service from Chicago and Philadelphia to California, Oregon and Washington, and Chicago and Cincinnati to 
New York and New England Points, results in 


Greatly Reduced Freight Rates 


| Yes, we insure goods at lowest rates just as T.-C. F. Co. Service insures lowest freight rates. Send for facts that save. 


Trans-Continental Freight Company 
































| General Office: 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago Woolworth Building, New York 
| Old South Building, Boston Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Pacific Building, San Francisco 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Alaska Building, Seattle Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
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 WhereA These 
Men Going? 


The day’s work is done. Are these men—your employees 
—going to homes that are real homes—the kind that keep 
men satisfied and willing to stay in your employ? 


- a oo 





This is one of the most acute problems of the labor situa- 
tion—a condition brought about by the shifting of labor 
necessary to meet war-time operations. Proper housing 
must be provided to obtain and keep labor. 


Houses and factories should go together—provision for a 
good place to work requires also providing a good place 
to liv ofl 


The National system meets this housing problem by 
providing factory built homes designed and planned for 
immediate erection. National homes are built in quan- 
tities and shipped either in sections or in pieces. Econ- 
omies are effected by large factory production and the 
use of standard sizes of lumber—waste is largely elimi- 
nated. We ship direct from our Southern mills, greatly 
reducing material delays. 


Erection is simplified, our building operations are stand- 
ardized so that a minimum of labor is required in the 
building of National homes. 


Our service not only includes the actual production of 
houses in quantities, but also intelligent co-operation in 
the planning, designing and erection of houses to meet 
your individual needs. 

Write or wire us for plans and specifications. Tell 


us your housing needs and we will show you how we 
can help you overcome them quickly and at low cost. 


NATIONAL BUILDERS, Inc. [fi 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN : Ai NAb 
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When the Call Came for More Ships 


The CONCRETE ROADS of Snohomish County, Wash., were ready for immediate 
hauling, by motor truck, of millions of feet of timber for ships and airplanes. 


Motor trucks carry the ponderous logs over the 106miles porting and expediting war preparedness. If concrete 

of concrete roads in Snohomish County at steady speed, roads systems were available everywhere, the Nation's 

365 days a year, without interruption, more quickly and vast war production as well as its commerce would be 

moredependably thanany othermeansoravenuesof trans- unhampered by shortages of fuel and raw materials. 

port. This is but one instance of road preparedness sup- Its full military and industrial power could be mobilized. 
Concrete highways are as necessary in peace as in war. They are becoming the very arteries 


of national life. Systems of them should be built. Delay only adds to the enormous burden 
which the public bears in maintaining impermanent highavays under heavy motor traffic. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA DENVER MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PiTTSBURGH SEATTLE 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C, 


FOR PERMANENCE 



































The turning point in 
Power House Practice 
came with the de- 
velopment and intro- 
duction of the Steam 
Turbine in this country. 









The development and introduction of 
the steam turbine in this country revolu- 
tionized power house practice. 

















. The first commercially successful turbine-driven Al- 
ternating Current Generator developed under the direc- 
tion of Geo. Westinghouse was tested in our East Pittsburgh 

shops in 1896. The splendid operation of this, and two 

duplicate machines installed a year later, sounded the death 


knell of the reciprocating steam engine—then in almost uni- 
versal use. 


The steam turbine has effected wonderful savings, the most evi- 
dent among which is floor space—the turbo-generator occupying 
"from four to six times less space. In our great cities, with floor 

space valued at hundreds of dollars a sq. ft., this is a considera- 

tion of vast importance. 


Ever since its organization, Westinghouse Electric has been foremost in 
the development of steam and electrical apparatus. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The challenge in the Citizen Soldier’s letter was posted by the Winchester Repeating Arms Company on 


a large placard in its shops and work-rooms. Employees made its message known to the illiterate alien 
workmen with effective results. 


THE WAY TO LOSE THE WAR....By Edward A. Filene 


‘The reader who sees the big need of ships and who wants to help build them but doesn’t know how, 
q will find the answer here. Mr. Filene has spent six months in Washington, making frequent.trips to 
= ship-building centers in finding the solution. 
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If you have a peace plant and desire to do your part by getting it on a war basis, you will find Mr. 
Peek’s article worth reading. Mr. Peek left his work as pe Ain ers Toad of the John Deere Plow Company 
to come to Washington, where his new job is to keep out a weather eye for those industries which may 
be over-looked in the stress and strain of war making. 
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One way in which bankers are assisting the Nation in its food problem—and themselves. e 
WILL THEY GET WHEAT?....By Vernon Melleee .. 26s ogi osteo Rie ae Page 13 a 


“What food stuffs will Germany get out of Russia,” we asked Vernon Kellogg the other day. His 
experience behind the German lines with the Belgian Relief, where he specialized in Germans and food, 
made his conclusions authoritative and the entertaining fashion in which he presented them led us to 
prevail upon him to tell the story for our readers in this number. 


ROADS... iy Mmpeee Cee wna ck eee aw pede ee ae eae ee ee Page 14 


Highways and the Government’s attitude toward them in war-time is discussed by a member of the 


staff. His study throws light on that knotty question of transportation which is troubling the souls of 
business men. 


CONGRESS AND THE BEADER...........0.6. Sees hie aa ee ce Page 16 


‘ " Superlatives are odious and understatement a virtue, but nevertheless we are going to risk our repu- 

: tation on the assertion that the best thing in this number is the ‘‘close-up” of the legislative attitude 
of the government towards business during the current month. Here in this regular department the busy 
reader will find in concise form what’s what as to the railroad bill; as to the War Finance Corporation; 
as to the licensing of capital issues; as to keeping our dollar at par in foreign countries; as to housing 
war workers; as to the control of profits; as to domestic coal trade and mercantile marine in Great 
Britain, together with the regulation of profits by the British Ministry of Munitions; as to future bond 
issues; new taxation; draft exemption for industries; control of supplies and other pending legislation. 
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Still another slant at the food situation. Mr. Douglas tells of prospects and why and wherefore. We 
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fully in our May number. 


AGAIN, THE WAR GARDEN. ...By J. W: E.. Lawrence 3 ..6. 566 0s oe entden basseeions Page 21 


A subscriber wrote: “What actual results were obtained by companies who put in last year, with the 
help of their employees, war gardens?”’ We in turn inquired and learned two things—they swere not 
entirely a success, but the experience is being made the basis of a more business like food campaign this 
year. No company that is planning a war garden can afford to miss this article. 


believe his conclusions, together with his map of business conditions are invaluable to those of our E | 

readers who are engaged in interstate trade. = 

A BOOST FOR LITTLE BUSINESS....By Congressman E. Y. Webb.................. Page 18 2 
The president of a large manufacturing establishment with branch houses in a dozen foreign countries, 23 

recently said that his company would not benefit one dollar through the Webb Bill. ‘‘We shall not take | 

advantage of its provisions,” said he, “it is for the little fellow.” He added that he supported the 23 

measure because it was in the interest of American business as American business. The author of the i: 

Webb Bill points out here what it will do for the small business men of the nation. Z 

THE BUSINESS MAN’S WAR COUNCIL....By T. R. Smith........................... Page 20 P| 
Personal interest manifested by our readers in the War Convention at Atlantic City has led us to 5 

present herewith, by Mr. Smith, a forecast of the Chicago meeting, which, by the way, will be covered = 
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A WAR POLICY OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE....By George Farley...................... Page 23 
A special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States composed of economists and = 
business leaders submits a plan to insure industrial peace. Bo 
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MAKING BOX CARS OUT OF MINUTES....By F. C. Myers ......,........0...2.0-8- Page 26 2 
The Government re now is directing its attention to the handling of freight at terminals, suspecting = 
that here is one of the loose screws in our transportation system. Three months ago we asked Mr. = 
Myers of the Society for Electrical Development, whom we consider best qualified for the work, to = 


investigate the situation. His conclusions herewith are illuminating and will be of real value to any 
shipper. 
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The Roads Must Help the Railroad 


pPRecious shipping is waiting in the harbor because cargoes 

are clogged on the railroads. Factories are laying off their labor 
and closing because they cannot get raw materials through the rail- 
road embargoes. The whole internal commerce of the East is in a 
snarl, and it will be so intermittently till the end of the war and after. 


Parallel with every railroad run the public highways. They are 
not clogged with traffic. 


But they are clogged with mud or with neglect in various sections 
of the through-routes and the great swarm of motor-trucks traverse 


them slowly and with difficulty. 
Clear these roads, the nation needs them! 


Make your town, your county, keep up its part of the great arteries. 
Don’t let your locality be the weak link in the chain where an 
impassable mile puts the whole interurban route out of commission. 


It is no time to be building roads for mere beauty or comfort. 


It’s no time to tolerate poor roads that might be easing the over- 
load of the railways. 


Such roads call for labor and materials that are needed elsewhere. 
Build and treat your roads with Tarvia. 


In England and France that is just what they are doing: making 
their roads last longer by tarviating them on a greater scale than 
ever. They figure that:it saves labor which is scarce and public 
money which is scarcer. 


The Nation’s plea to our local governments to refrain from public 
works that can wait till the end of the war does not apply to roads. 


Roads were never so vital as right now. They will help us win the war. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before 
| taxpayers as well as road author- 
i ities, The Barrett Company has 
i organized a Special Service De- 
| partment which keeps up to the 
minute on all road problems. If 
you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity, the matter 
} will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. This ser- 
vice is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 


yea you. y 


PHOTOS ABOVE ARE 


Top—Troop movement over Tarvia-treated 
Government Post-Road, leading from 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Middle—Military truck-trains need Tarvia 
roads for efficiency. 

Bottom—Tarvia-built road, N. Main Street 
Providence, R. I. 
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VoLuUME 6, NUMBER 4 


WASHINGTON, ApriL, 1918 


THE WAY TO LOSE THE WAR 


Failure To Build Ships Is a Sure Prescription—Our Business 
Executives Hold a Power that Can Prevent Its Fulfillment 


By EDWARD A. FILENF 


Chairman, War Shipping Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the Umited States 


I‘ there is one chance in 100 that we shall be 
short of ships in the next six months then— 

All our country’s resources in men; 

All our country’s resources in material; 

All of our country’s resources in aiding— 

Must go first of all to helping to turn out more 
ships in the next six months. 

Because ships are the bridge over which every 
soldier we train, every gun we make, every bit of 
food we save, every supply needed to win the war 
must go before they can be used. 

If the bridge is broken, if there are so few ships 
that there are gaps in the bridge, then we cannot 
win. 


T is imperative that the business men of 
the country shall react at once to these 
facts; and there can be no question of 
their willingness to do so. The most in- 

sistent query that comes to Washington from 
every side is ‘How can I help? What can 
[ do? Show me the way.”’ 

An answer—clear, positive, simple, definite 
—has now been made to that question. It 
has recently been worked out, after months of 
consideration; and it comes from business men 
to business men. It places the whole prob- 
lem on a basis so fundamentally practicable 
that he who runs may read; and if the busi- 
ness men of any community hereafter fail to 
contribute all that it is ‘n them to contribute 
toward the winning of this war, it will be their 
own fault. 

The answer comes from the War Shipping 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. It calls on every business 


organization in the country—particularly the 
organizations in shipbuilding communities 
to organize for the carrving out of a well- 
defined programme for local action, allowing 
for such local adaptations of the idea as may 
be necessary. Its great merit is that it makes 
the individual in every community answer- 
able to the leaders cf that community for the 
contribution he makes. It makes it possible, 
by intensive work, for the local business or- 
ganization to place a hand on the shoulder 
of John Smith, look him in the eye, and 
say, ‘‘ This community expects you to do thus 
and so in this matter. That will be your 
quota.”’ 

First let me show the application of the 
programme where its uses are most vital, that 





is in shipbuilding communities. We can 
consider the non-shipbuilding community 
later. 


It amounts to saying to the man in the 
shipbuilding community, “If you want to 
help in this moment of national peril, see to 
it, first of all, that your local business or- 
ganization accepts the fact that it is just as 
much responsible for getting out ships in this 
crisis as the shipbuilders are; and that your 
local business organization, therefore, uses its 
power first of all to help shipbuilders.”’ 

This means sitting in with the shipbuilders 
once a week, and actually going over their 














problems, and finding out just how they can 
help. It is not at all the same thing as making 
a general blanket offer to help, and then sitting 
back to await the call. That has been tried, 
and it has failed. The need is for active and 
continued counsel through which the business 
men of the community seek, without officious 
interference, to relieve the shipbuilder of as 
many of his non-technical problems as he 
needs to be relieved of. For example, the 
traffic expert of a business association can be 
of great assistance to shipbuilders in getting 
materials for their work if he be free to give 
such help and makes it his first duty to do so. 

Second, let the man who would help see 
that his local organization, having put its 
hand to the plough, sets itself to solve the 
questions of transportation involved in ship- 
building work. Such questions relate on the 
one hand to the bringing in of materials— 
which is a matter for the local traffic expert; 
and on the other hand to carrying workmen 
to and from their work. 

This last is of capital importance; for the 
car linesin many ship communities are unable 
to meet the sudden extra load which the influx 
of thousands of workers has put upon them. 
So enormous is the demand that in some such 
communities the business organizations have 
had to solve the problem by changing the 
local business schedule by opening stores and 

offices a half hour late in 
order to have two peak 
loads, and so give the work- 
men a rush hour of their 
own each morning. 
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It may even mean that the local business 
organization must requisition the services of 
owners of private automobiles to carry men to 
and from their work. Think of the oppor- 
tunity there for the shipbuilding community 
whose business men are organized for action. 
Think of what it would mean if this were 
regularly done; and if the workmen of the 
plant saw daily a string of hundreds of 
automobiles, from flivvers to the finest made, 
waiting to carry them, at considerable sacri- 
fice and inconvenience, so that they might do 
their work for the nation to the best advantage. 
Can one imagine such workmen striking, or 
delaying ships, or refusing to adjust their 
differences with their employers through 
established boards of arbitration? No work- 
men could ignore or discount the meaning of 
such recognition. 


Wasted Ship Minutes 


S it is, workmen in many yards have to 

wait a very long time for a car. The 
loss of time, and the lengthening of their day, 
puts them under such a strain that they can’t 
do their best work. T-he organized business 
forces of the community are the only agency 
that can quickly and effectively end such a 
condition as that. 

Again—workmen who are_ improperly 
housed cannot do their best work. Every 
housing facility of the community, therefore, 
belongs first to ship workers, just as they would 
belong first to our soldiers if they were billeted 
on atown. A ship worker does not wear the 
uniform, but he is just as important and es- 
sential and entitled to as much recognition 
as if he did. 

This housing problem is one of the most 
serious we have to face. Cantonments and 
houses will be built. The government has 
just appropriated $50,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. But they will not be ready in less than 
six months; and we cannot wait. Here again 
the organized business men of the community 
must solve the local problem; and they must 
see to it that the citizens of their community, 
regardless of questions of personal convenience, 
shall take these workmen into their private 
homes till other accommodations are ready. 
Care could be taken of course to make care- 
ful choice of the right man for the right home. 
indiscriminate distribution of men through all 
classes of homes would be unnecessary. But 
the fact remains that the thing must be 
dione, whether or no and done at once. 

Next comes a point on which I have already 
touched; and that is that every shipbuilding 
community should adopt a definite policy of 
recognition in its relations with the ship 
workers. The contribution of private auto- 
mobiles is one phase of that. Another may 
be found in a plan which is now being worked 
on by the War Shipping Committee, providing 
that ship workers, wearing the official ship 
workers badge, be admitted to moving pic- 
ture shows and other places of amusement at a 
reduced price of admission. It is not merely 
a question oi difference in price. It is the 
clear implication that goes with it that the 
community honors and appreciates the ship 
workers as it honors and appreciates the 
soldier. And of course there are other ways 
in which such recognition can be given. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, for instance, has issued a special bronze 
badge for ship workers, which has been off- 
cially approved by the Shipping Board. 
These badges are a mark of honor; and they 
are issued under rigidly prescribed conditions. 
If a man leaves the yards, he surrenders his 


badge. If he remains in the work till the end. 
it is his for all time. The idea of the badge 
has taken strongly. More than 123,000 
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badges have already been issued, and the call 
for them continues. It is striking evidence 
of how the men engaged in this trying task 
react to recognition. A policeman or a fire- 
man, for example, can, by virtue of his badge, 
mount any street car without paying a fare. 
It is a recognition given for clearly defined 
reasons. His badge carries with it a certain 
meaning and a certain authority. The prin- 
ciple is the same, though the application may 
be different. 

With all this must go one thing more. 
Business men must be made to see how fatal 
want of action on their part may be. Every- 
body knows we absolutely must have ships; 
but there is a common idea that the Shipping 
Board will be able to supply all that are needed 
We have read optimistic predictions, and we 
have read glowing accounts of our success in 
fighting the submarines, and we have allowed 
ourselves to be lulled into a false sense of 
security by it all. 

It is possible that we shall build three million 
tons in 1918. That, if we produce it, will be 
the amount estimated as the minimum that 
will carry 1,000,000 of our men to Europe and 
keep them going when they get there. The 
ice, in other words is very thin. Nobody 
knows better than Germany that if she can 
make our bridge of ships insufficient for the 
load we must put upon it we cannot win the 
war; and nothing it would seem, can be more 
certain than that she will try this spring 
harder than ever before to cut this vital line 
of communication if the strongest effort she 
can put forth will accomplish it. And the 
best we can hope for in the next six months 
is a narrow escape—even though we turn our 
best energies to the job. There is just one 
solution. We must pledge ourselves to make 
ships our first business in this crisis. A man 
whose community is being swept by a con- 
flagration makes that conflagration his first 
business till the danger is over. But no con- 
flagration has ever held so deadly a menace 
for every man of us, individually and collec- 
tively, as does this menace to that easily 
snapped thread that makes our success in this 
war possible. 

The key to the whole ship question is that 
the business men of the country must know 
the need for ships; and that they be educated 
to the idea of ships; that they understand that 
the winning of the war depends on ships; that 
they be organized to force and further the build- 
ing of ships; and that they become, when so 
organized, the medium through which things 
will get done in their several communities. 


Rochester’s Record 

HE War Shipping Committee of the 

Chamber is pointing to Rochester, New 
York, as an example of a community where 
the business men as a body have been edu- 
cated to the point where they are capable of 
thinking and acting as a unit on all matters 
that concern the furtherance of the war. 
Rochester is making munitions; and it is 
taking care of a very big job in a way that 
should be characteristic of every community 
in this country, and by methods that should 
be the rule from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
and it is just as applicable to ship building as 
it is to munitions making. 

Rochester appears to have more than its 
fair share of business statesmen. Perhaps 
that was what gave it its running start in this 
matter. The whole ordnance making enter- 
prise, as it has been worked out there bears the 
marks of the finest kind of leadership—the 
kind that educates not merely by exhortation 
and discussion, but by active example as well. 

When large orders for ordnance were placed 
in Rochester last summer, the business men of 
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Rochester talked it over with Major Jamieson: 
and then immediately pledged themselves to 
see to it that the ordnance plants of that city 
should have all the labor and all the help they 
needed, regardless of personal sacrifice, jn- 
convenience, and expense. That pledge in- 
cluded, among other things, mind you, pro- 
ducing the labor and housing it. It meant 
going the limit. The first and foremost thing 
with those trained business minds was that 
the thing must get done; and that nothing 
must stop it or hinder it. Such was the spirit 
of their pledge; and they kept it to the last 
jot and tittle. 


It is an inspiring story. Not only did they. 


bring in men from the outside, but they took 
men right out of their own employment lists, 
the very best they had—no sweepings or 
leavings, and turned them over to the muni- 
tions plants—turned them over to help their 
country win the war. 

In Rochester, as everywhere else where 
large war contracts are placed, it was first of 
all a question of men and material, and all the 
complex problems that naturally go with a big 
influx of labor. What they did to meet the 
situation can be done anywhere. The plan 
is practicable, and it has already been worked 
out to its last detail. 


A Labor Clearing House 


HE first essential in Rochester was that 

the manufacturers of the city should 
recognize that the government was not making 
its demands upon one munitions manufac- 
turer alone, but upon Rochester as a manu- 
facturing community. That is the first es- 
sential everywhere. It is particularly the first 
essential in all our shipbuilding communities 
if we are to have ships. Without that basic 
principle of action nothing effective can be 
done anywhere. 

One of the first steps the men of Rochester 
took was to underwrite the expense of a co- 
operative employment office, and to hire a 
manager for it. They picked a good one; and 
paid him a salary of $16,000. 

The immediate result was that nearly two 
thousand additional first-class workmen were 
furnished to one munitions plant, and more 
than one thousand to others in the first three 
months; and from that time to this they have 
kept up the supply so perfectly that accord- 
ing to the government report the munitions 
plants have never been short a single workman. 
In addition they supplied their own labor 
needs more fully than ever before. Good 
feeling prevailed in the factories, for no firm 
was allowed to expand by disrupting the 
labor supply of another shop. Wages were 
adjusted upward to meet the increased cost 
of living; and aside from one small strike that 
was quickly adjusted, labor troubles have not 
showed a head in Rochester. 

The city, in other words, assumed through 
its business men, the responsibility for the 
supply and distribution of labor and for the 
prompt settlement of labor troubles. And it 
went further than that, for the measures 
taken included maintenance of proper stan- 
dards as to working conditions, wages, hours 
of labor, and housing. 

The business men of Rochester hired their 
employment manager largely to guard them- 
selvéS because of the large responsibility they 
had tndertaken. They wanted a specialist 
to study the situation step by step. They 
soon found, however, that the benefit went far 
beyond the occasion; and that it was good for 
them to know through a central channel, 
what they all needed or would need in the 
future. Moreover, it brought friendly co- 
operation from labor; and the consequence 1s 
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Arrears 


tha‘ Rochester is now ex- 

periencing the biggest boom in 

its history. It is the old story 
of doing the right thing instead 
of the short-sighted, selfish 
thing. 

Notevery community is mak- 
ing ordnance or building ships: 
but there is no community that 
deos not have the opportunity 
tocontribute more or less direct- 
ly to this war in one capacity or 
another. Here is a town that 
makes accessories for ships; here 
is anothe that cancontributea 
quota of skilled labor; here is an- 
other that can perform some 
service that has nothing di- 
rectly to do with ships. 
And the point is that the 
Rochester plan will work 
and is needed everywhere. 

The War Shipping Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
been in existence and at work since last May. 
The first organization was intended simply to 
back up the plans of the Shipping Board. 
It carried on part of its work through local 
committees in some 27 Chambers of Com- 
merce in different parts of the country. These 
local committees were formed with the idea 
of proffering help to local shipbuilders. 
Much good resulted, but it was soon found 
that the attitude of simply offering help when 
help was asked for did not result in the most 
help being given. In many places the ship 
builder does not know he needs help. Or else 
he may be too busy to explain the kind of 
help he needs if he wants it. The plan was 
therefore changed to the only one that it 
seemed would be fundamentally helpful, 
namely regular meetings of the officials, 
directors, and members of the ship building 
committee of the locality with local ship- 
builders. The general plan is that the ship- 
builders meet with these others, as if all were 
partners in a common business, to solve the 
business and production problems as they arise. 






















coal must keep them there. 


It is, of course, highly neces- 
sary to the success of this plan 
that the shipbuilders be willing 
to lay down the cards on the table, 
so that their accomplishments may 
be measured by their schedules, 
and so that they may get praise 
from their fellow business men if 
they succeed and help in such 
problems as are not technical ship- 
building problems, but are vital 
to their progress. 

The shipbuilders’ job has been a 
losing game. He sustained himself by 
minute attention to business, and 
by saving every penny. His only 

chance lay in doing business in the 
most careful way. When the ex- 
pansion in shipbuilding came, he was called 
on to revise all his experience. This was the 
more difficult because as a rule the shipbuilder 
had never in the past been forced to take an 
extensive part in public affairs like men in other 
kinds of business. Any business, be it ship- 
building or something else, that could have 
the help of all the best business minds of the 
town would undoubtedly get along much faster. 
This undertaking of making ships on so un- 
precedented a scale is like a man telling me he 
intends to lift a certain building by himself. 
I may smile skeptically and think he cannot 
do it; but if it be absolutely essential to my 
welfare and to that of the community that 
that building be raised, I will turn to, procure 
machin ry, find help, and assist him in his 
importai.t task. I don’t just leave it to him 
to finish what I know to be a most difficult 
job. Too much depends on it for that. It is 
just so in the building of ships. The ship- 
builder must not be left to go it alone. We 
cannot leave the outcome of so vital a matter 
uncertain. We must make it certain. 





Ships and coal took Pershing and the rest of them to France—ships and 


This great coal dock is worth the fortune it 


cost because it shaves down the seconds in loading ships. The ordinary 
rate of dumping is 30 cars an hour. This machinery doubles it 


I have in mind several incidents that will 
serve to leave a concrete impression of this 
fact in the reader’s mind. 

On a recent trip toa shipbuilding city in the 
South I saw a new ship that had been lying 
idle at a certain Gulf port because it had no 
anchor chains. The owner could not get 
them, though he had sent frantic appeals to 
Washington. The reason was that anchor 
chains are at this time difficult to get. I asked 
certain business men there if they could not 
have gotten those chains if they had under- 
taken it in behalf of that ship owner. They 
said they believed they could have put it 
through; and they said they would make the 
attempt at once. The notion of doing such a 
thing simply had not occurred tothem. They 
needed the Rochester plan of organization. If 
they had had it that particular oversight could 
not have occurred. 

Here is a second example.—lIn another city 
there was a grade crossing where freight 
trains blocked the approach to a shipbuild- 
ing plant. In consequence the workers were 
delayed in stormy or fair weather every 
morning and evening—sometimes as much as 
twenty minutes. The Chamber of Commerce, 
which had organized to help the local ship- 
builders took hold of the difficulty and had a 
bridge over that crossing in record time. 





Getting Action 
N still another city a delay of weeks in the 
installation of electric power necessary for 
building ships was settled within three hours 
after the local Chamber of Commerce found 
out from the shipbuilders how they had been 
delayed. 

In another case a vitally important man—a 
specialist—was turned over to a shipyard 
voluntarily after it had been explained to the 
private company (Concluded on page 37) 
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They Will Be Encouraged 
To Shift to Necessities or 
To Save Labor and Materials 
by Wise Self-Regulation 


By GEORGE N. PEEK 


Industrial Representative of the War Industries Board 


NDUSTRIALLY, the first problem of the 
Government is to secure the necessary 
supplies for the conduct of the war 
without too seriously interfering with the 

production of necessities for the public wel- 
fare. The second problem is to insure con- 
tinuance of our industrial strength after the 
war. 

Shortages of many classes of raw 
materials and of labor in different 
lines are evident. Transportation, 
both water and rail, is obviously 
short, and the need of industrial 
readjustment is apparent to make 
room for the war requirements of 
our Government and our Allies. 

These problems may be solved 
by making provision for the entire 
requirements of the Government 
in such a manner as to utilize to 
the fullest extent present produc- 
tive capacity. In many cases, the 
facilities of less essential indus- 
tries should be converted to essen- 
tial production. 

The discussion of the “limita- 
tion of ‘non-essential’ industries” 
started with a very unfortunate 
misuse of words. The idea, as ex- 
ploited in the newspapers, that the 
Government intended to cut off 
‘non-essential ’’ industries, had in 
it possibilities for disaster. 

All industries are closely inter- 
related. For instance, certain so- 
called non-essentials may be sent to South 
America to pay for commodities absolutely 
needed for essential products and no large 
class can be arbitrarily cut off without seri- 
ously affecting general business conditions in 
the country. Certainly no industry is non- 
essential to the workmen and capital employed 
therein, and when one considers that over ten 
million people and thirty billion dollars of 
capital are employed by ‘“non-war”’ indus- 
tries, the need of caution in dealing with this 
problem is manifest. 

On the other hand, our industrial equipment 
is limited. We do not have materials, ma- 
chinery, transportation, labor or capital suff- 
cient for fighting the great war and for normal 
business at the same time. The war must be 
prosecuted to the utmost and business must 
shrink to provide the necessary equipment 
with the least possible injury to the business 


_of the country. 


Restrictions With Least Injury 


HE first consideration of the nation and all 
of its industries must be to contribute the 
utmost toward winning the war, and to that 
end business must, where necessary, be di- 
verted from its established channels into new 


‘channels: or if absolutely necessary, the flow 


must, during the war, be entirely stopped in 
order to provide adequate labor and material 
for war needs. It does not, however, follow 
that there will be less business than usual, 
but rather more unusual business. 

If the so-called ‘non-essential’ industries 





families. 


are cut off many of them would be ruined and 
others permanently crippled. 

The Fuel Administration has worked out a 
plan which provides, in part at least, for 
necessary restrictions with the least possible 
injury to industries. This plan provides 
for fuel curtailment by the following steps: 

Voluntary agreement by each non-war in- 


The Board's policy is to work forehandedly, 
It investigates forthcoming supplies and de- 
mands, to see where shortage is threatened: 
then introduces such economies as will pre- 
vent the shortage, or keep it from beccming 
needlessly acute. 

Cooperation of business men with the 
Board is voluntary. The Board can not 

compel adherence to its recom- 
mendations by legal process. In 





A Business Banquo 


HERE have been attempts to lay it, but an ominous 
specter still sits at our industrial table. 
tion of how the government is going to regard those of 

our companies whose products are not necessary to the task 
of removing the plague of Prussianism from the earth. So 
heavy are the present demands on labor, materials, fuel, 
capital, and transportation that it would be easy for a single 
order from a government agency to utterly wreck an industry 
representing invested millions and supporting thousands of 
Mr. George N. Peek was called here to Washington 
and given the task of adapting peace factories to turn out which 
war supplies. We asked him for an expression for the guid- 
ance of our readers and the result is before you. 
explains that “this is entirely unofficial and must be so re- 
garded, but it may be of help in answering inquiries as to the 
attitude of some of the men in Washington upon this most 
important subject.” 
The Editor 








dustry to limit the least essential parts of its 
product—each industry making the reduction 
where it will do the least harm. 

Formal order from Fuel Administrator making 
legal and binding on the entire industry the 
various restrictions voluntarily agreed upon. 

This plan applies directly to actual tuel 
consumption only. The actual effect is to 
limit production. Consequently, limitation 
in the use of fuel will make a corre- 
sponding saving in transportation and in war 
materials. The fuel saved will vary accord- 
ing to the character of each industry. 

The above plan has already been tried out 
enough to prove its practicability. In each 
case the industry has given its heartiest 
support and shown its desire to cooperate 
with the Government in every possible man- 
ner. The voluntary saving shown by the 
industries already called into conference 
promises to be 15 million tons of coal. The 
brewers have voluntarily agreed to save 
700,000 tons of coal; the box board manu- 
facturers will cut their running time to five 
days a week. This will save one million tons 
of coal and take 30,000 cars of merchandise 
off the railroads. 

The Commercial! Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense has undertaken 
to cooperate with business men in eliminating, 
as the government’s requirements demand, 
needless uses of men, materials, equipment, and 
capital in all lines of commercial business; in 
other words, to conserve commercial resources 
as necessary to meet the government's need. 


It is the ques- 


Mr. Peek 


fact, its purpose is to make such 
compulsion unnecessary. It works 
on the theory that there are con- 
siderable needless uses of labor, 
materials, equipment, and capital 
in all businesses, and that by fore- 
handed action and with voluntary 
cooperation from business men 
enough of these uses can in most 
cases be eliminated to meet gov- 
ernment requirements without re- 
sorting to more drastic methods, 

Of course, there are certain com- 
mercial and industrial resources 
can not be handled ade- 
quately for the government’s pur- 
pose in this way. In urgent cases 
these resources must be diverted 
quickly from the less essential to 
the more essential uses, in what- 
ever manner seems most effective. 
But in most instances, at least for 
the present, the voluntary methods 
described would seem to be suffi- 
cient. 

The Board is now carrying on campaigns 
for conservation in several industries, includ- 
ing the manufacture and distribution of wool 
and woolen clothing, leather and shoes, and 
paint and varnish, and in the service of whole- 
sale and retail stores. The Board is also 
making preliminary studies of other com- 
modities in which, because of shipping or 
other conditions, there is a_ possibility of 
shortage. 


The Coal Outlook 


N account of transportation conditions, 

the United States, according to the Fuel 
Administration, will probably mine little if 
any more coal in 1918 than in 1917. 

1916 coal production approximately 575,- 
000,000 tons. 

1917 coal production approximately 630,- 
000,000 tons. 

1918 coal production estimated not to ex- 
ceed 630,000,000 tons. 

War industries and railroads must have at 
least 100,000 tons per day more than they had 
in 1917, or the flow of war necessities will be 
dangerously interrupted. This increase must 
be met by curtailment of the so-called ‘“ non- 
essential’ production and by economy at 
every furnace door, both household and in- 
dustrial. 

The demands for 1918 to carry out the 
programme for the production of necessities 
for the war, in addition to normal business, 
would greatly exceed any possible production 
and distribution of (Concluded on page 40) 
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HAT a man, a community, a nation 

can do, suffer, imagine or achieve 

depends upon what it eats. _ Bran- 

eaters and vegetarians are not the 
kings of men. The races that live on beef 
have ruled the world; and the better the beef, 
the greater the deeds they have done.”’ 

However much we may be unwilling to 
subscribe to this opinion, there is no disputing 
the fact that our success at arms depends upon 
such supply of beef and other palatable 
animal fats as we are able promptly and 
properly to deliver to our allies and soldiers 
in the cockpit of Europe. Desk lubbers at 
home, we may boast to our friends about 
cereal, bran-biscuit breakfasts and _ fleshless 
dinners of vegetable soup, lettuce and cheese, 
macaroni, but, in the presence of army dieti- 
cians, we will not argue the fact that under 
present conditions white men who fight must 
be fed on meat. 

The doctors tell us that a daily fat ration of 
40 grams to each person is necessary to life. 
For some time Germany has been down to 28 
grams, eight of which she got through neutrals 
and from us by way of Holland. Of late we 
have been less complacent. Our War Trade 
Board has taken a hand and shut down the 
lid. If we can hold him to 20 grams we will 
soon have the Hun on the hip. 

Ours is not simply a problem of denying the 
enemy, but of providing for our own and our 
allies as well. The question of food animals 
is of more concern to Mr. Hoover today than 
the question of wheat. 

As regards cattle, the situation is something 
like this: 

There has recently been a world decrease 
of 28 million head. This loss is almost six 
per cent of the 480,000,000 head owned in 70 
meat producing countries of the world. The 
total figure represents the average for the 
years 1902 to 1916. Cut off from the imports 
of concentrates for food, Germany ordered at 
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one swoop the slaughter of one-tenth of her 


milch cows. Poorly preserved, most of the 
meat decomposed and was unfit for food. 
Into the maw of the German Army the live- 
stock of Belgium and northern France has 
disappeared. The beef animals of France 
have rapidly diminished and the milk supply 
is being encroached upon. A similar condi- 
tion prevails throughout the other war-ridden 
countries of Europe. 

In the United States the day of the large 
open range, when beef cattie migrated with 
the seasons, is almost past. Yielding to the 
advance of the plow, millions of acres of once 
public domain are now in crop. For the most 
part cattle are kept on farms. Some fifteen 
years ago we were exporting $150,000,000 
worth of beef annually, but before the present 
war began we were importing beef. Under 
the stimulus of Mr. Hoover’s meatless days 
and the cooperation of the American house- 
wife, we are now sending beef to our allies 
at the rate of twenty thousand tons a month, 
which is at the rate of 240 thousand tons a 
year with a present estimated value of 
$72,000,000. The t>ital of all beef, fresh, can- 
ned and pickled: sausage, bacon, pork, etc., 
for last year, was 684,717 tons, valued at 
$391,212,000. 


Cattle Loans Among Best Assets 


CCORDING to the estimates of the De- 
4% partment of Agriculture given to the 
public February 8, the total value of cattle of 
all kinds in the United States is $2,423,698,000. 
Although the world’s supply of cattle has 
considerably diminished, the United States 
shows an increase for 1917 of about two and 
a quarter. million head. While the number of 
milch cows increased 1.7 per cent, their average 
price per head jumped from $59.63 to $70.59. 
Quite a contrast with the $35.29 of I9g10. 
Of cattle other than milch cows, there was a 
domestic increase during last year of 4.5 per 
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How Careful Financial Aid Is Put- 

ting Cattle Credit on a Par with 

‘:ommercial Paper, thus increasing 

the World’s War Ration of Beef 
By F. N. SHEPHERD 


Member Agricultural Committee of the American Bankers’ Association 





cent, and a price increase per head from 
$35.92 to $40.88. The enormous demands 
for the by-products of beef, particularly 
leather goods, such as shoes, harness, saddlery 
and army equipment, have considerably in- 
fluenced the price of cattle. 

While tending toward the curtailment of the 
industry, the cutting up of the vast open cattle 
ranges had a stabilizing effect, in that animals 
now largely kept under fence are no longer 
subject to the vicissitudes of the seasons for 
water, shelter and food. This change has 
put the industry on a more scientific basis and 
made more desirable loans based upon cattle 
as security. Owing to abnormal conditions, 
recent values show striking increases, but 
experience has shown that while for the most 
part the value of cattle varies widely over ex- 
tended periods, the fluctuation over short 
durations is not large. 

Upon the proper credit facilities depends 
largely the future of the industry. The 
American banker is today looking upon cattle 
paper with greater favor than ever before. 
With memories of the losses of the seventies, 
when range animals, at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, largely shifted for themselves, it is not 
long since a New York banker warmed to the 
proposal of a loan on a herd of cattle with 
about the same enthusiasm as upon a band 
of Alaskan reindeer. An examination of the 
note cases of eastern rural and metropolitan 
banks and trust companies would now reveal 
among their prized liquid assets millions of 
dollars in loans upon beef cattle. In fact, 
several of the larger New York and Chicago 
banks have reached out into the cow country 
for a vice-president, who, with an assistant 
cashier for an understudy, specializes in cattle 
loans. 

Close to the soil, with a first hand knowledge 
of conditions, the country banker has long re- 
garded cattle loans as among the best assets 
in his portfolio. He knew the livestock 
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farmer was selling a finished product in the 
form of beef, rather than a raw material in 
the shape of corn or grain or hay; that each 
bushel of wheat carted to market meant a 
soil depletion of mineral salts—gone forever, 
while every ton of manure left on the farm had 
a fertilizer value of several dollars. Ex- 
perience taught him that cattle on every farm 
assured more prosperous rural life and sounder 
banking conditions. 

In every way possible he has encouraged the 
increased production of beef. Acting alone, 
as well as through the agricultural committees 


‘of forty-odd state bankers’ associations and 


the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association, he has helped organize 
calf clubs and baby beef clubs, giving prizes 
to the boy or girl who would show the best 
results. Through his efforts thoroughbred 
animals have been imported by the car load 
and allotted among the farmers on small 
payments at cost, often without interest. 

While thousands of banks have made cattle 
the basis of loans, and many such institutions 
at shipping centers have become known as 
livestock banks, the cattle loan company, the 
development of recent years, has become the 
specialist for the production, assembling, dis- 
tribution and sale of high grade paper based 
upon cattle as security. Located at the live- 
stock centers, these companies are manned by 
experts versed in the industry and with a first- 
hand knowledge of men and conditions 
throughout the territory of their operations. 
They buy cattie paper from the local bankers 
or lend direct to the producer or feeder. 
In turn they reach the reservoirs of credit 
by placing the paper among a widely scattered 
clientele of banks and trust companies in a 
manner much the same as commercial paper 
houses, 


Minimum of Risks 


CATTLE paper easily falls under three 
heads: Live beef loans, stocker loans, 
dairy loans. 

Live beef loans, or, as they are often called, 
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“feeder loans,’’ are usually made for the pur- 
chase of steers to be put on feed for fattening. 
Where the borrower is a man of known ability 
and integrity, and has an ample supply of 
feed and the proper facilities for hous ng, 
watering and caring for the animals, the entire 
purchase price is often lent, and as security 
a chattel mortgage is taken covering both the 
cattle and the feed. 

The element of risk in these loans is re- 
duced to a minimum because the animals are 
well housed, well fed and under close fence 
where the liability to infection or disease is 
small. They gain in weight daily and there- 
fore constantly increase in value. But this 
increase is not due alone to the gain in weight. 
The beef of a fattening animal improves in 
quality and a steer ready for the block brings 
two or three cents a pound more than one 
going on feed. 

In the fattening pen steers gain in weight 
on an average of two pounds apiece per day; 
hence, as the animals approach the day of sale 
the value of the security increases on account 
of both quantity and quality. Experience 
teaches that it is reasonable to expect that a 
steer entering the fattening pen at one thou- 
sand pounds weight will increase at least 
$20 in value on two to four months’ feed. 

From the commercial banker’s view-point 
live-beef loans are the most desirable class of 
cattle paper not only because they are based 
upon a life necessity for which there is at all 
times a ready market, but because they are of 
short duration and _ self-liquidating. They 
are bought with assurance by bankers who 
understand them and are regarded highly as 
secondary reserve. Such cattle loans at 
present bear a somewhat higher rate than 
prime commercial paper. Section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act permits their rediscount 
by member banks provided the maturity 
period is six months or less. The supply of 
feeder loans is seldom equal to the demand. 

Stocker loans are those made against stock 
cattle, such as cows, young heifers and steers, 
which are kept upon ranges, farms or ranches 
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for growth and breeding purposes. These 
loans run for a longer period than feeder 
loans, their term usually being from one to 
two years. 

Through the natural increase in calves and 
the growth of young animals the security 
behind the stocker loans increases in value 
during the life of the loan. Where made on 
cows alone the natural increase is occasionally 
sufficient to liquidate the entire obligation 
during its life of eighteen months to two 
years. Stocker loans are usually drawn for a 
six months’ period with the privilege of re- 
newals. By reason of their longer duration 
they are not so desirable for the commercial 
bank as the more liquid feeder loans. The 
element of risk is small, however; they bear 
a compensatory rate and their absorption by 
banks and investors is absolutely necessary 
to the success of the industry. 


Cattle Loans and Commercial Paper 


‘THOSE loans made to the farmer or dairy- 

man upon milch cows are dairy loans. 
The presumption is that the obligation will be 
liquidated out of the proceeds from the butter 
fat. These are usually long-time loans and 
paid in small installments at monthly in- 
tervals. Where the borrower knows his busi- 
ness, and is well situated as to caring for his 
cows and disposing of his product, the loan 
may be safe and its acquisition good business 
for the local banker, but it is not of a type that 
is liquid or eligible for rediscount or ready sale 
outside the community of its origin; hence as 
an asset of commercial banking it cannot be 
held in the same esteem as feeder or stocker 
loans. The Federal Reserve Act, admitting 
for rediscount cattle paper with maturities 
up to six months, and the increase at the live- 
stock centers of cattle loan companies and 
live stock banks that are specialists in their 
line, have done much to standardize cattle 
loans and make the farmer’s or stockman’s 
paper, based upon such security, desirable, 
saleable and widely known. The _ ultimate 
effect of this will be (Continued on page 38) 








Cowboys watching a big herd on a government reserve in the Northwest. Chaps are worn not to verify the movies, but to 
protect the men from brush and limbs that whip their legs as they gallop through the timber after rebellious steers 
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WILL THE 
GET WHEAT? 


ROM the very beginning of the By 


Austro-German negotiations with 
: the Ukrainian representatives, the 

Teutonic officials repeatedly em- 
phasized the high desirability of an immediate 
arrangement for the “resumption of economic 
relations’’ between the Central Empires and 
southwestern Russia. Most cf the great 
Kazan wheat region lies in the Ukraine. 
It can be easily understood why it 
seemed desirable to half-starved Ger- 
many and Austria to effect “eco- 
nomicrelations’’ with the Ukraine. 

But now that these relations 
seem to be actually effected, how 
much is it really going to mean 
for the food relief of the Cen- 
tral Empires? Can we pierce 
sufficiently that heavy veil that 
obscures most of Russia, to see 
what hope Germany may fairly 
have, and what dismay we should 
fairly face, because of the new turn 
of the Eastern kaleidoscope? The 
seeing is not good, as astronomers say of 
a cloudy night, but it is not all darkness. 

Before Serbia was occupied by the Aus- 
trians, it had under cultivation, outside of 
pasturage, a little more than two and a half 
million acres. In July, 1916, the Austro- 
Hungarian military governor reported that in 
the occupied territory, (which included 
almost all of the country) about one and one- 
third million acres were under cultivation, and 
this after he had done all in his power to 
stimulate production by supplying seed and 
agricultural implements, and compelling the 
cultivation of government, church and un- 
occupied lands. 

Last year (1917), some little increase in the 
cultivated area was effected, but it has been 
slow and uphill work, even with all the 
Teutonic efficiency and all the Teutonic 
brutality of compulsion, for Austria to get 
any such focd advantage out of the occupation 
of Serbia as was hoped for, and, indeed, 
counted on. 

When Roumania was 
successfully and 
swiftly invaded, 
the Berlin war 
publicity 
office and the 
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An Answer to the Question the 
World Is Asking as the Hordes 
of the Hun Seize upon What 
Was the Russian Empire 


one considers all the circumstances. 
According to the official Russian pub- 
lication “‘ Recueil de Donnees Statistiques et 
Economiyues,”’ the Russian total cereal 
crop for 1912 and 1913 was more than one- 
seventh larger than for the two years 1914 
and 1915. In 1916, the crop was more 
than one-fourth smaller than the 
average of the two pre-war years 
1912 and 1913. No figures are 
given for 1917, but “La Gazette 
du Commerce et de l’ Industrie,” 
published in Petrograd by offi- 
cial authority, indicates plainly, 
in various numbers of June, July 
and August, 1917, that the pro- 
gressive reduction of the cereal 
crops noticeable in 1915 and 1916 
was still more marked in 1917. 
This journal notes with consternation 
that of 900,000 farm machines of all 
sorts ordered from Russian factories 
in 1916, no more than 13,500, or one 
and one-half per cent of the total 
needed,*were supplied by the end of 
May, 1917. Already in 1916, the 
falling off of imports of farm ma- 
chines was enormous. 

In addition, the cultivation of 
great areas of wheat and other 
cereal land was abandoned because 
of lack of farm labor. 

#/ The figures of reduced acreage and 
' lessened yield of wheat given by Mr. 
Pickell in THE Nation’s BusINEss for 
February are of interest. Mr. Pickell 
spent four months in Russia in 1917 and had 
exceptional opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with food and crop conditions. He 
states that the 1916 Russian wheat crop was 
twenty-five per cent below the normal in 
acreage and twenty per cent below the normal 
yield per acre. That left no surplus. The 
1917 crop was forty per cent below the normal 
acreage and ten per cent below the 
normal yield per acre. That left 
Russia with a shortage. 
If Mr. Pickell’s esti- 
mates are well 
based, there 
are no re- 


Ssnte™. serves of 


wheat in Rus- 
sia at ail; not 
tospeak, then, 
of supplies out 
of Russia for 


It is notorious that the Russian peasant is a very large eater, and what would be more nat- 
ural when difficulties of transportation made the selling of his grain difficult than that he 
should eat more of it than ordinarily. Also, if twenty million men were mobilized as best 
authority indicates, the requirements of cereals for these men would be increased by about 
one-half, which means the using up of no mean quantity of bread-grains. 


German press 
gave out most 
gleeful and en- 
couraging 
statements to 


the hungry people of the empire concerning 
the food relief that was to come to them im- 
mediately from this occupied region. 

But, thanks to the very effective work of 
the British Military Mission that was at- 
tached to the Roumanian Army at the time— 
amazingly effective work under the circum- 
stances of the very limited time available 
there was little for Falkenhayn’s troops to 
glean for the fatherland after the Mission had 
done its work. 

‘But with time, hard work, and thorough 
organization, Roumania has been made to 
yield some food for the Central Empires. It 
did not come. however, immediately. It came 
from the crops of later years. 





Finally, how is it with the Ukraine? Is there 
another disappointment, at least as far as 
immediate relief is concerned, in store for the 
sorely tried people of Germany and Austria, 
whose leaders have effected another coup for 
relief's sake? Or is it true, as popular con- 
ception seems to agree, that huge stores of 
grain, which have been harvested from the 
great fields of the Kazan in the last three 
years and have been accumulated because of 
lack of opportunity to export, await the in- 
rushing German agents? 

The most reliable reports that have come 
out of Russia during the last three years tell 
an interesting story about crops and grain 
stocks. It is not a surprising story when 


Germany. A 
short crop in 1918 would mean a famine in 
Russia itself. 

There are various officially reported facts 
that also throw light on the situation. In 
July, 1917, the Russian Minister of Food 
Supply issued a statement showing visible 
stocks of grain of only absurdly small quan- 
tity, and in the same month, the special gov- 
ernment delegate for grain pyrchases reported 
only trivial amounts available at railways in 
Southern Russia. For over two years, now, 
Russia has had queries in front of its food 
shops. 

However, these latter statements, even if 
facts, throw little light on the extent of the 
invisible grain stocks, (Continued on page 38) 
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ROADS 


HEN weknow the moment that the 

keel of the thousandth ship will be laid 

and the last bolt of the last aeroplane 

tightened. when a million men are in 
France, when we know that we shall have 
locomotives and cars and terminals, as many 
as we need, when inland waterways are float- 
ing a thousand war-laden barges to 
tidewater, when we feel that now we 
are ready to begin this war in ear- 
nest and fight it through to the 
bitter end, and a patriot takes his 
stand by the Statue of Liberty to 
sketch “Victory Setting Out from 
America,’’ someone will arise and 
demand to know: 

“What about the highways of 
America?” 

it will be a pertinent question. 
Good highways are not the least 
among the things we stand in need 
of, for from them must come much 
of the power which is to crush our 
enemy, Germany. It is not true 
that armies travel on their stom- 
achs: they travel on roads. The 
industries which back the soldier 
depend at some point of their 
operations on roads. Without 
good highways, or at least pass- 
able thoroughfares, our railroads 
and our factories would grow rusty 
through idleness, and the ships 
we are building would tug empty 
and deserted at their moorings in 
our harbors. 

Speaking of our road system as a whole, the 
highways of America are ill equipped for the 
task ahead of them. Much new construction 
is needed, urgently needed. The Government 
believes, however, that in these perilous days 
road building is a good deal like Doctor John- 
son’s cow—useful in the right place. The 
cow destroyed the vegetable garden, and the 
construction of highways in the wrong place 
or the unnecessary place at this time, es- 
pecially if carried on on a colossal scale, might 
seriously embarrass the Government in the 
prosecution of war. 

Washington, therefore, has determined to 
prevent, if possible, during the war, all road 
work which does not contribute to military 
preparedness. It will not be necessary that 
every highway improved should possess 
strategic value or be used for the transporta- 
tion of troops or munitions. One which pro- 
tects the public health or is an economic 
necessity helps to the one great end which the 
country has in view. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston says that 
“So far as it is practicable to do so, this de- 
partment will urge the maintenance of the 
highways already constructed, the construc- 
tion and completion of those highways which 
are vitally important because of their bearing 
upon the war situation or for the movement 
of commodities, and the postponement of 
all highway construction relatively less es- 
sential or not based upon important military 
or economic needs.” 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, who as 
Director General-ef Railroads is an important 





roads. 


trucks. 
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W here They Fit into the War Pattern 
and What the Government Attitude 
Is toward Putting Capital into New Highway Projects 


By ANSELM CHOMEL 


cog in the machinery for carrying out¥'the 
Government policy, announces that he. will 
cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture 
“by transporting materials for the construc- 
tion of national highways designated by him 
as a military or economic necessity, when the 
equipment is available and not needed to 





Where Are the Roads? 
By H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


AR has forced the transportation problem into the 
foreground. Only one thing will lighten the pres- 
sure on railroad and express companies, and that is 
to make the short hauls of freight a highway proposition. 
Motor trucks can easily handle short hauls, and have proven, 
where dependable roads are available, that they can carry 
freight and express in successful competition with the rail- 
Everywhere companies are being organized to engage 
in intercity hauling of freight, but they can be successful only 
under proper road conditions. 
have recently been compelled to discontinue activities when 
the question “where are the roads” confronted them. 

Good highways are a national necessity. They are a suc- 
cessful weapon in fighting the high cost of living. Railroad 
congestion will be with us for a long time to come. 
chants having found that in these days rail transportation 
cannot be depended upon for a prompt and uninterrupted 
delivery, are eagerly awaiting the day when better roads 
everywhere will make possible the extensive use of motor 
They mean better service to everyone. With State 
linked to State by systems of main market highways, we 
will be better prepared both for peace and for war. 








move supplies for the Army, Navy, Shipping 
Board, or other Governmental activities.” 

Success in the difficult role which the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken will depend upon 
voluntary cooperation on the part of the 
31,000 road-building commissions of the 
country—state, county and township. Wash- 
ington has no power to enforce compliance 
with its programme except where road con- 
struction hangs on Government aid. If 
Whitewash township has set its heart on 
building a new gravel road to the cemetery, 
the Government will try to argue it out of 
doing so on the ground that a safe and sane 
policy for the rest of the nation at this time its 
a safe and sane policy for Whitewash township. 
Most of the townships and other political 
subdivisions of the states, as the geographers 
say, see the point, and the indications are 
that, until peace settles down on the world 
once more, few, if any, important road im- 
provement projects, projects calling for the 
outlay of large amounts of capital, will be put 
under way without Government sanction. 

To make 31,000 road building commissions 
see their own projects as the Government sees 
them is the task of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. Local public officials are urged to 
submit their plans for the issuance of highway 
construction bonds to the committee and to 
abide by its decisions as to whether or not 
they would constitute unnecessary inter- 
ference with the financing of the war. 

For there is where the shoe pinches. The 
Government policy is part and parcel of the 


Several projects of this kind 


general plan to conserve the borrowing power 
of the Treasury. In its double role of bond 
broker and tax gatherer, the Treasury has to 
raise billions and yet more billions. The 
country is expected to lend to the Government 
its last farthing. Its ability to furnish the 
means required can be stretched a good deal, 
but it is not unlimited. The man 
who goes without a new overcoat 
in order to buy one more Liberty 
Bond cannot, with his feet on the 
ground, go without a new pair of 
shoes for the sake of buying a War 
Savings Stamp. If, after going 
without an overcoat, he is tempted 
by a state, county, township or 
city to buy bonds for the building 
of good roads, a new jail or a band- 
stand for free concerts, the Gov- 
ernment may not be able to raise 
all the billions which it needs, 
Therefore it asks that the citizen 
with funds in his pocket to invest 
be not tempted unless the proceeds 
of the sale of securities are to be 
used to win the war. It warns the 
Mer- country against over-stretching 
credit, against taking the last far- 
thing, because the Government 
needs it. We are conserving food 
and fuel, labor and materials. It 
is as necessary, in order to finance 
the war, to use sparingly the cur 
rent savings of the people. 





Curtailment of road construc- 
tion during the war will result 
from the Government's policy, but not—un 
less the pruning knife should be used reck 
lessly—to the point of weakening national 
defense. To do that for the sake of con- 
serving financial credit for the prosecution of 
the war would be like a railroad’s letting its 
road-bed become to the last degree inefficient 
because it wanted to borrow money to get 
more equipment and more business to run 
over the rails. 


“Non-Essentials” Among Roads 

T is plans and specifications for ‘“‘orna- 

mental’’ roads, and roads which can be 
dispensed with at present, which the Govern- 
ment wants consigned, for the time being, to 
the ‘‘dust and silence of the upper shelf.”’ 
Hence every state which asks for Government 
aid will be required to set forth the specific 
purpose of the proposed improvement, its 
bearing upon the war situation, and the effect 
of delay of the work until 1919 or later. 
Those not asking for Government aid will be 
requested to furnish this information. 

“Disapproved”’ will be written across the 
face of some, perhaps many, applications 
which reach Washington. A county whose 
object is to advertise the best roads in the 
state, or one whose chief contribution to the 
wealth of the nation consists of foodstuffs 
which cannot be classed as necessities, will 
receive a patriotic appeal to wait until the 
war is over. I recall the story of a district 


somewhere in the United States (one is not 
permitted to recollect geographical details 
too accurately) which proposes to issue bonds 
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ing to deliver in France the full might of our blow. Roads with no value to this end are being discouraged. 
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to the extent of several million dollars for the 
improvement of highways. It is not a case 
of allowing the district to pull itself out of the 
mud—it is already well supplied with good 
roads. Reference to reports on agricultural 
and industrial output shows that the products 
of the district fall chiefly under the head of 
luxuries, in no wise indispensable to the 
winning of the war. 

On the other hand, a community which can 
show that a proposed improvement will meet 
a war-time need may have not only Washing- 
ton’s approval but perhaps its financial as- 
sistance as well. I recall another story—this 
time of a county that wants to build a road 
which will give adequate outlet to an agri- 
cultural district which can supply much of 
the food that we need to send to Europe. 
And Army officers testify that that highway 
might, in certain contingencies, prove of vital 
importance in military operations. This 
applicant will go home justified, probably, 
rather than the other. 

It will be in determining which roads are of 
military and economic necessity that the rub 
will come. It will be a poor commission 
which cannot make a fighting case tor its own 
proposition. Highways which pass canton- 
ments but may never be used tor troops or 
munitions, roads which lead in the general 


What Congress 


Is Doing 


HE legislating stage has been reached 

in this session of Congress and, unless 

ali signs fail, the grist will be consider- 

able. Committees will continue very 
active, but debate on the floor of House and 
Senate, and especially on the floor of the 
Senate while the House works over appropria- 
tion bills, has succeeded investigation and dis- 
cussion in committee rooms. Both Houses 
have been making such haste as exigencies of 
lively debate permit, with a purpose of 
clearing the way for legislation which may 
later come forward, such as further taxation 
and the conduct of the war. 


The Railroad Bill 


TERMS for arrangements between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads were, at the end 
of two months, pretty well settled. By the 
first of March the railroad bill had passed both 
Houses and was in the hands of conferees who 
were trying to reach an agreement upon dif- 
ferences in details about the manner of dealing 
with a four-billion-dollar business. 

Most of these differences were easy to ad- 
just. With the principle adopted of definitely 
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direction of factories making war stores but 
may be inaccessible to them, roads leading 
from some town to a seaport which might, 
sometime, be used to haul goods to ships—all 
of these are urged on the ground that they are 
military roads. 


The Down-Trodden American Highway 


Is the Government placing too much confi- 
dence in the highways of America, leaning 
on a broken reed? 

“There is no real danger of a German in- 
vasion of the United States,’’ said a man 
arguing with his neighbor. ‘Our uniform 
system of highways would make it impossible.”’ 

‘“*Our—uniform—system—of highways?”’ 

“Yes, uniformly bad, impassable to the 
boots of the Kaiser’s men and the big guns 
of his artillery.” 

But after we have had our flings, what do 
the facts and the figures disclose? That 
America, road builder, all things considered, 
has not done so poorly as most of us imagined. 
Perhaps she has not built on the enduring 
foundation of the Romans, the road builders 
of the ancient world, who bettered the art 
borrowed from the Carthaginians. But then 
the Romans were at it longer and had much 
free labor save for the ‘‘keep”’ of their road 
building soldiers and slaves. We have thou- 


A Careful 


Commission to change the rates designated 
by the President. The House, too, wanted to 
continue the Commission’s functions regard- 
ing rates, but desired to have its decision 
merely advisory to the President; he could 
follow the Commission’s conclusions about 
justness and discrimination or disregard them, 
quite as he thought best. 

The final conclusion upheld the powers of 
the Commission. The decision was that the 
President might file new rates with the Com- 
mission, these new rates to be effective until 
the Commission after complaint found them 
unjust or unreasonable. At the same time a 
provision that may ultimately prove important 
was inserted,—to the effect that if the Presi- 
dent certifies to the Commission that in- 
creased revenues are needed by the railways 
the Commission is to take into account, in its 
subsequent consideration of rates, this state- 
ment as a finding of fact. 

Although many open questions about this 
legislation were of importance to the railways, 
the outstanding principles of the law that was 
to be enacted were not in controversy. The 


basis for the net earnings which the govern- 


limiting the period of federal control of opera- 
tion there was no great task in striking a com- 
promise at twenty-one months, by the ready 
expedient of splitting a difference. There was 
not any great delay in deciding, either, that 
the ratio of railway taxes in a state to all 
other state taxes ought not to be increased 
during federal control, but on March 13 the Sen- 
ate indicated its new rule against conferees 
putting ideas of their own into legislation, by 
eliminating this proposition. 

The President’s determination of rates to be 
paid by the public was a more troublesome 
problem. Both Houses agreed that the Presi- 
dent might have a hand in fixing rates, but 
the Senate allowed the Interstate Commerce 


ment will guarantee is to be the experience of 
the individual roads in the three years which 
ended last June. The capital requirements of 
the roads, whether on account of maturing 
obligations or for new expenditures, will be 
assured, with the government, if necessary, 
underwriting issues of securities. Equipment 
and extensions may be provided by the govern- 
ment, at the ultimate expense of the roads. 
Experience may make necessary some amend- 
ments in details of the scheme, but for the 
present the legislation appears comprehensive. 

In England railways seem to have become 
adjusted, in considerable degree, to govern- 
ment control. The companies which have 
announced their results for 1917 generally 
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sands of miles of good roads, over which an 
invading army could make very good progress 
indeed, roads in many cases as good as it 
would be used to at home. 

It is true that 88% per cent of the highways 
of the United States are paved with good 
intentions, and that but a meager 11% per 
cent are improved (giving a liberal interpre- 
tation to the term), that is, “surfaced,” 
inc uding sand-clay and ordinary gravel roads. 
When it comes to really good roads, hard- 
surface highways of brick, macadam, first- 
class gravel and so on, these constitute prob- 
ably two-thirds of the 114 per cent. 

Two hundred and ninety thousand miles 
(approximately) of roadway improved out of 
a total of 2,500,000 miles nothing to boast of? 
Consider the stupendous task of providing 
America with good roads or even fairly good 
ones. 

Avoid the common error of comparing our 
road building record with that of Europe. 
Such and such a country in Europe has al/ 
of its highways improved, and_ so forth. 
To pave in first-class fashion all the road- 
ways in the United States would cost more, 
possibly, that it will cost us to beat the 
Germans, establish the treedom of the seas, 
avenge outraged Belgium and make the 
world sale io1 (Continued on page 4o) 


Interpretation of 


Measures before Our National 
Assembly with Their Application to Our 
Industrial and Commercial Outlook 


report net revenue balances which are some- 
what larger than in 1916, and have main- 
tained their dividends. 


War Finance Corporation 


HE bill for a war finance corporation 

caused vigorous debate in the Senate be- 
fore it finally passed on March 7. Having 
been introduced in the House on February 4 
it had then already been considered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which had 
made its changes, written its report, and was 
prepared to place its recommendations im- 
mediately before the House, that debate might 
begin in the week of *March 11, and the 
bill become ;law before the t\Third Liberty 
Loan is offered for subscription. The Presi- 
dent himself has asked expedition. 

The debate in the Senate differentiated 
sharply between the two parts of the bill,— 
the plan for financing industries that are con- 
nected with support of war and the proposal 
to make licensing of issues of securities in 
amounts over $100,000 compulsory and dis- 
regard of the conditions imposed by the bill 
and by regulations a criminal offense punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. 

The idea of the war finance corporation,— 
to provide for financing industries and public 
utilities, and even to support the government, 
if necessary, by subscribing to government 
loans,—was quickly accepted in the Senate. 
At the same time, the Senate extended the 
facilities of the finance corporation to enter- 
prises not included in the first draft of the bill. 

Savings banks were in the original bill 
allowed to borrow from the corporation on 
their securities, in order that, without sus- 
taining serious losses by selling their holdings, 
they might meet any extraordinary demands 
made upon them (Continued on page 44) 
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Rain Fortifies the Growing Wheat 


as the Crop Invades New Territory 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


Southwest to realize the far reaching import- 

ance and significance to the inhabitants of 

those thirsty lands of the rain that falls alike on the 
just and the unjust. This is why all the literature of 
the arid East of the Old World, from the Bible to 
Omar Khayam, has ever the imagery of Water as 
the Fountain and Renewer of Life, and of the Oasis as 
the refuge from the desert existence of this world. 
Now the sequel to this admiration is the story of the 
recent Eastward flight of the Moisture Bearing Lows, 


O NE must have lived in the semi-arid West and 


Business Conditions 
March 15, 1918 


favorable weather. Any estimate at present of the 
probable yield is mere idle conjecture and serves no 
useful purpose. We will know more when March 
winds cease to blow and April showers usher in the 
welcome spring. 

From Oregon and Washington comes the assurance 
of a certainly greatly increased acreage in both Spring - 
and Winter Wheat. The acreage of early spring 
vegetables is very large and the supply already in 
abundance, with declining prices. The acreage of 
Bermuda onions in Texas alone is 50 per cent greater 





ALVESTON 


coming in from somewhere in the Pacific, over the 
top of the snow-covered Sierras and the towering 
Rockies, and across the Great Plains States until they 
were lost in the blue waters of the Gulf in Southeast 
Texas. Everywhere as they went, in John Ruskin’s 
phrase, they “‘melted away in a dust of blue rain,” 
reviving the burnt up grazing ranges of the West, 
adding millions of bushels of wheat, and many more 
millions of dollars to the farms of Oklahoma and 
Kansas and bringing cheer and hope to the parched 
plains of West and South Texas. Only Texas, like 
Oliver cries for more—and needs it. 

The winter wheat crop still holds the lead in the 
Agricultural Stage with very great improvement from 
recent precipitation. It is impossible to tell, even 
approximately, what is the condition of the growing 
plant, other than it seems a case of so far, so good. 
There is abundance of moisture over practically the 
entire wheat belt and the prevalence of generally 


than last season. Unknown and unnoticed by all 
save a few, there is going on in all important agri- 
culture the steady development of many apparently 
little things, all tending to make surer our unas- 
sailable and invulnerable position as the country 
which not only feeds itself but much of the world 
besides. 

In five years the annual value of the Rice Industry 
in California has grown from $75,000.00 to $12,000,- 
000.00 with a prospective increase this year of 40 per 
cent in the acreage of this grain which constitutes the 
almost sole dependence for food of very many millions 
of Earth’s inhabitants. Also in the Golden State the 
acreage devoted to lettuce has increased in nine years 
from 600 to 6700 acres. In the Great Plains States 
there is being grown a variety of wheat known as 
Emmer. It is new to this country, but seems un- 
doubtedly to be the original form of wheat, and was 
already old in Egypt when (Continued on page 36) 
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A Boost for 
Little Business 


By REPRESE 


HE Webb-Pomerene Bill gives the 
American business man a fighting 
chance in foreign markets. It is his 
charter of rights, so far as the laws of 

the United States are concerned, and his 
defense against the destructive methods of 
European competition. 

What is wanted is not so much to create a 
new American export trade as to save the one 
we already have and permit it to grow. Our 
toreign trade, even before the war, was no in- 
fant. Now that it is a man, it is time for it 
to put away the things of the child. Certain 
timid souls amongst us have hesitated to give 
it the right to do that for fear it will get into 
our domestic pantry and eat the jam. I think 
we can keep it out of the domestic pantry. 
If it gets any jam, it will get it honestly, 
through cooperation and greater efficiency, 
and it will not be our jam. 

In a way, this measure is a defense of the 
domestic pantry against the jam-seeking ex- 
peditions of foreign buyers, who, by playing 
one American exporter against another, beat 
down the price of many of the things we have 
to sell abroad. 

What may we expect to follow the enact- 
ment into law of this bill which will usher in 
this new freedom in international trade? I 
think we shall see, very shortly, the organiza- 
tion of many export associations to push the 
sale of American goods in other countries. 
I think we shall see greater energy, greater 
enthusiasm, greater intelligence devoted to 
export trade. I think we shall see our manu- 
facturing plants working more steadily, the 
costs of production lowered, the wealth of the 
country increased. 

Coming to practical, every-day, working 
considerations, what sort of associations will 
be likely to be formed under this law, what 
will they do, who will compose them? 


Different Forms of Combination 


UST which industries probably will come 

together for the purpose of cooperating in 
foreign trade it is, of course, impossible to 
foretell. We know that certain lines of trade 
have been interested in securing the passage 
of the measure. There certainly will be 
lumber associations. There may be a combi- 
nation for export trade in farm machinery. 
And wheat. And a hundred other things. 
It probably will be found that the first to 
organize will be those engaged in the manu- 
facture of standard articles, as the makers of 
what we call “specialties’’ do not stand so 
much in need of relief. 

As to the specific work which these associa- 
tions will be formed to do, let me quote a 
paragraph from the testimony of a man who 
appeared before the Senate Committee while 
this bill was under consideration: 

“The forms which cooperation would take 
are diversified, depending upon the multi- 
farious conditions obtaining in foreign mar- 
kets. There might be an association formed 
of competing manufacturers for greater 


economy of foreign sale and shipments, or it 
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might be a combination of manufacturers of 
kindred but noncompeting articles in order 
to create the full line which can be handled 
economically, or it might be a combination 
in natural products to prevent this playing of 
one producer against the other to depress the 
price, or it might be a combination of ex- 
porters of unrelated lines in a certain country 
to reduce selling costs. I think that the asso- 
ciations which it would be desirable to form 
would vary in organization according to the 
circumstances of the market in which they 
tried to deal, and particularly the conditions 
of competition there encountered.”’ 


Working Under the Tyranny of Fear 


SAID a moment ago that there probably 

would be combinations for the export sale 
of lumber. I might make the statement 
stronger by saying that the lumbermen in at 
least one section of the country have been 
ready for some time to organize. They were, 
in fact, all but organized when someone shook 
a stick at them and threatened them with the 
Sherman Law, whereupon they pigeon-holed 
their by-laws and contracts and waited for 
the signing of the charter of international 
trade. 

A statement of the situation fronting the 
lumber industry, taken from the testimony of 
Mr. McMicken, who appeared before the 
committee for those interests, will show why 
American business men want to organize in 
foreign trade. Furthermore, it will aid the 
imagination in forming a picture of how the 
different industries will take advantage of this 
law. It will show, too, how business men have 
lived under the tyranny of fear. One man 
who appeared before a Congressional com- 
mittee on this subject said that he had been 
trying to talk to one of his competitors, but 
that the latter, afraid being accused of 
conspiring to restrain trade, refused to come 
to his office. 

The export lumber business was so badly 
demoralized, prices were so low, mills were 
shut down, some operating on half time, and 
the price of lumber was so largely dictated 
by foreign cooperative combinations, that the 
lumbermen at length took steps to protect 
themselves. 

Practical questions of transportation were 
involved. Lumber had formerly been shipped 
on sailing vessels carrying comparatively 
small cargoes. These had been supplanted 
by the ocean tramp, carrying from two to five 
million feet at a cargo. The capacity of these 
boats was so great that it was difficult for 
a single mill to fill an order without choking 
up its docks. The demurrage was high on 
these tramp steamers, and it became necessary 
to distribute the cargo among the various 
mills and to work in some sort of cooperation. 

It was also found that the character of the 
various cargoes could be better handled by the 
different mills working in harmony. One 
mill, for instance, might have the kind of logs 
which would cut to advantage for a certain 
part of the cargo, another mill another part, 
and soon. In addition to that, it was believed 
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that by exploiting and advertising the Douglas 
fir lumber of the Northwest, the export busi- 
ness in that lumber could be largely increased. 
Employing advertising agencies and _ repre- 
sentatives abroad, and arranging exhibits, 
would lay a very heavy burden upon a single 
organization, and the rest of the manufac- 
turers would share in the benefits. 

The export mills, therefore, numbering 
some 50 or 60, formed a corporation known as 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export 
Company. The stockholding was to be 
limited to the export mills. Each, regardless 
of its size, was to have an equal vote in the 
affairs of the corporation. The capitalization 
was small ($200,000) and the corporation was 
to operate upon a brokerage percentage basis. 
It was provided that all earnings in excess of 
7 per cent of the capital stock should be set 
aside for the purpose of advertising and ex- 
tending the use of Douglas fir in other coun- 
tries. 


A Few Cases in Point 

T was expected that something like 70 per 

cent of the export mills would join in this 
organization. The promoters had not gone 
very far before timidity was shown over the 
Sherman Act. It was then suggested that all 
of the corporation’s by-laws and proposed 
contracts and everything should be submitted 
to the Department of Justice, with an agree- 
ment that if in its opinion the operation of 
such an organization would transgress the law, 
the corporation would immediately cease 
doing business. The Department, however, 
very properly took the position that it could 
not act in an advisory capacity to a private 
corporation. 

The corporation has, therefore, lain dor- 
mant. It is, or was a few months ago, ready 
to proceed. It believes, said Mr. McMicken, 
that it can increase the volume of export 
lumber. It believes also that it can get better 
prices for the lumber and get the profit which 
now goes to the middleman in Australia, 
South America and the Orient which should 
be received by our own people, with a fair 
profit to the logger, the mill man and the trans- 
portation company. 

Turning now to agricultural implements, 
another witness gave a practical illustration 
of a kind of association which might be formed. 
In a certain town, next door to each other, are 
two companies engaged in the manufacture 
of plows. Those companies compete in almost 
every country where agricultural implements 
are used. If they and other manufacturers 
were allowed to cooperate, the expense of 
doing their export business could be materially 
reduced, and the American manufacturers 
would be able to meet prices that are made by 
those of other countries. 

Take Portland cement for a further illustra- 
tion. The situation in that industry was put 
before Congress by Mr. W. S. Mallory, presi- 
dent of the Edison-Portland Cement Com- 
pany. Something like two years ago Mr. 
Mallory appeared before the Federal Trade 
Commission represent- (Concluded on page 40) 
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domestic and foreign commerce this same trinity must save our nation from 








UR jaded nerve centers are constantly being jarred by additions to the list of things guaranteed to win the war. 


The inventory includes food, coal, ships, artillery, the will-to-conquer, etc. 


right, because these things are all essenti 


And the adherent of each school is 
al detail in the great trinity of men, materials and transportation. Through 
the industrial dangers of peace reorganization. 
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The Business Man’s 
War Council 


F the gravity of the problems to be faced, 
the urgency of the demands to be met, or 
the far-reaching effect of the decisions to 
be rendered are at all indicative, the 

Sixth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will take rank 
as probably the most important in the history 
of the organization. 

The meeting will be held in the Auditorium 
in Chicago on April 10, 11 and 12. It will be 
a national gathering of American business, 
national in a geographical sense, national in an 
industrial sense, national in the personnel of 
the delegates. 

Each state will be represented. East will 
meet west and north will meet south. Every 
branch of industry, commerce and finance 
will send its leaders. The adjustment of 
business to war conditions will be the great 
theme of the discussions. 

Never before had American business men 
faced problems so momentous as this war 
forced upon them. Men were uncertain as 
to how those problems should be met. They 
were suddenly thrust out upon a road which 
they never had traveled, an uncharted road, 
where the familiar landmarks of 30 years were 
invisible. Thus in the beginning there was 
confusion. Now, however, American indus- 
try has found its way. We are settling down 
and we are producing the things upon which 
national defense depends. Nevertheless the 
demand for war materials, and the danger of 
delay in supplying them, creates a continuing 
problem which acts as an incessant prod to 
business men, that problem, how can we pro- 
duce more and ever more, how can we produce 
faster, faster, faster. The government must 
have—shall have—every ounce of productive- 
ness in the compass of American industrial 
power, to the end that, in the famous phrase 
of Lloyd George, ‘‘the sword shall not be 
sheathed until the purpose for which it was 
drawn has been accomplished. ’’ 

Four questions there are of supreme im- 
portance to the nation as a whole and to each 
individual business man. In the correct 
solution of these four national problems will 
be found an adequate answer to the pressing 
perplexities that now harass and hamper the 
individual, and it is these four questions that 
will primarily be the objects to which the 
action of this Annual Meeting will be directed: 





Government Organization in Relation to 
usiness in War. 
The Railroads. 
Financing the War. 
Ships 
There are many to maintain that the rail- 
roads are the real crux of the present situation, 
that they are the arteries of the nation’s life, 
that only in opening them to the widest extent 
wili full circulation of commodities, credits and 
industrial activity be restored. Certainly the 
present transportation plight and the oppor- 
tunities for relief opened by Government con- 
trol make for a discussion that is both in- 
teresting and necessary. Steps must be taken 
to discover what the facilities and equipment 
of our railroads are today. Whether the 
operation of all roads as a national unit can 
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Exchange Ideas, and Map His Future Plans 
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increase their serviceability and efficiency. 
And to what extent. What additional 
facilities are to be needed in the years 1919 and 
1920? How is the money to be raised? How 
are the holders of stocks and bonds to be 
protected? 

It is along lines such as these that action 
may be expected at Chicago. That it will be 
definite, constructive and of real value is 
obvious in the mere statement of the projected 
activities. 

Money for the war is beyond question an 
issue of paramount importance. ‘The billions 
we have already raised are behind us. New 
billions must be provided. The third issue 
of bonds is already at hand. The business 
men of this nation are faced with tremendous 
possibilities. 

How much lower can business permit the 
price of its securities to go and still be able to 
finance the demands for enormous productive- 
ness it is necessary for it to meet? Will the 
proposed Government fund of $500,000,000 
solve the problem? Or will it prove but a 
temporary expedient, relieving the few and 
multiplying the problems of the many? What 
of our savings banks? What of our commer- 
cial notes and their rate of interest? What 
new angles are here injected into the trade 
acceptance situation? Is our present theory 
of taxation basically sound? Can we follow 
to its logical conclusion the course we have 
adopted? Certain is this, that before the 
decision of the meeting is reached, these and 
kindred questions wrapped up in the great 
problem of raising money for the war will 
have been picked bone dry—and this by the 
ablest minds in the country. 


First of All— 


HIPS, we all know, are of first importance. 

It matters not what armies we raise, what 
stores of guns, munitions and equipment we 
manufacture, if we have not the means of 
transporting them to the battlefields. Yet 
statements as yet uncontradicted maintain 
that for the past six months submarine sink- 
ings have exceeded twice over the new tonnage 
launched by the United States, France and 
England combined. We must have ships— 
and at once. Are we, as individual business 
men in our own localities, doing our full share 
to help in the solution of this problem? There 
are things, definite, practical, concrete things 
for all of ustodoto help. Shipments must be 
speeded up. Labor must be provided. Out- 
side labor must be properly housed and made 
contented in its new surroundings. Toall who 
touch the ship problem directly or indirectly— 
and how many there are—that part of the 
meeting given to the shipping problem will 
prove informative and suggestive. 

And then, in its turn, comes mobilization of 
industry. In the first place—these are the 
things for which the National Chamber is 
working—centralized control of Government 
purchasing, and secondly the marshaling of 
industry by its own efforts to confer with the 
Government. 

Last September the War Convention of 
American Business, held at Atlantic City 


under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, unanimously 
adopted the committee system of industrial 
organization and voted that every industry 
should organize a committee of its own, 
representative in character, to cooperate with 
the government. To these committees the 
Government can bring its requirements and 
quickly receive dependable information as to 
how they may be met. Through these com- 
mittees standardized cost and _ production 
bases are to be established by men personally 
familiar with the actual trade conditions in 
each section of the country. 


Filling Uncle Sam’s Orders 


HESE committees aid too in the distribu- 

tion and conservation of materials. They 
provide organized machinery to advise the 
Government what the needs of the industry will 
be, to meet the future requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, and to bring to the attention of the 
Government whatever unemployed facilities 
may readily be adapted to the production of 
needed war supplies. Through these com- 
mittees, rapid progress has already been 
made toward the standardization of produc- 
tion, economic distribution of raw materials, 
and the elimination in manufacturing lines of 
unnecessary sizes, styles and shapes, to the end 
that raw material, labor and capital may all 
be conserved. 

More than 150 of the industries of the 
country have already responded to the call 
of the Government issued through the Na- 
tional Chamber by the organization of com- 
mittees. The Government’s approval of the 
Chamber's plan was expressed by Director 
Gifford, of the Council of National Defense: 
“It is most desirable that representative com- 
mittees of the industries be formed by the 
industries themselves at the earliest moment.” 

An important feature of the Annual Meeting 
will be the special session given over to these 
war committees in whichto match up the ac- 
complishments thus far reached and to map 
out a programme for the coming months. 
Centralized control must become a real fact 
in each individual industry, a campaign of 
action, a road to achievement. At this meet- 
ing in Chicago much will be accomplished to 
make centralized control a living reality 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The speakers at the Anhual Meeting cannot 
yet be announced. In previous years, Presi- 
dents of the United States, members of the 
Cabinet, the world’s great leaders of com- 
merce, industry and finance have in turn 
addressed the members assembled. President 
Wilson, Ex-president Taft, Secretary of War 
Baker, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
Lord Northcliffe, Col. Samuel McRoberts, 
then of The National City Bank—the list is 
long. the personnel one of unvarying distinc-, 
tion 

That the attendance at these meetings will 
be large goes without saying. To share in the 


inspiration of the meeting and take for their 
own the new vistas of thought and clearer 
conception of the tendencies of the day, is a 
privilege that will draw business men of all 
sections of the country to Chicago. 
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AGAIN, THE WAR GARDEN 


The Patriot of the Hoe Is Being Guided by the Errors of 
Last Year When He Planted Not Wisely but Too Well 





HEN the American people turned 
their energies to the raising of war 
gardens last spring, the demand took 
them unprepared. We planted gar- 
dens all right enough, and we produced ona 
scale so gigantic as to astonish ourselves. 
But it was a case of going off at half-cock. 
We had no time to think it out, and en- 
thusiasm took the place of good judgment. 

There will be mighty little lost motion this 
year. We won't over-produce here and under- 
produce there, and we won’t grow what we 
can’t take care of after it’s grown. We 
know now what to look out for. 

I asked Professor L. C. Corbett, of the 
Department of Agriculture, just what are 
the things that will have to be avoided in 
the light of last year’s experience; and how 
the Government has gone about warning the 
ardent amateur gardener. 

“Tn the main it’s a question of applying one 
common sense rule."" !iofessor Corbett 
said. ‘‘We tell every ‘irdener: ‘Determine, 
first, the area of land available to you and 
plan your garden so as to make the best 
possible use cf this area for the purpose of 
meeting the needs cf your household. 

“Tf the size of the garden is not restricted 
by the area of land, find out how much garden 
truck you need for the use of your own 
family, including perishable vegetables to be 
eaten fresh from the garden or to be dried or 
canned. This programme should include 
root crops that can be stored for winter use, 
such as potatces, turnips, carrots, and the like. 

““Tf you have more land than is necessary 
to supply your needs, don’t—please don’t — 
plant it also in perishable garden truck with 
the idea of selling it on the local market unless 
you have determined the method of disposal 
and are sure that there will be a reasonable 
demand for your product without unduly 
interfering with the legitimate operations of 


By J. W. E. LAWRENCE 








established market gardeners.’ If every 
one who has surplus land over the actual 
needs of his own household were to grow 
perishable products for the market, it is 
more than likely that the product would 
not find ready sale and the results would 
be waste not only of seed, labor, and good 
food products, but a destructive competi- 
tion which would result in harm to well- 
established legitimate enterprises. It 
seems evident, therefcre, that any excess 
area suitable for crop production over and 
above that actually needed for garden 
purposes be ‘devoted to some of the 
staple crops such as corn or potatoes 
rather than to perishables. 

“There is always a market for these 
staple products. That is the heart of it; and 
that’s what was not generally realized through 
the nation last year. It is also needful that 
gardeners understand that they should esti- 
mate exactly the amount of seed they will 
need. Many buy seed _ over-abundantly. 
It never occurs to them that by buying in 
excess of their actual needs they may deprive 
others of a sufficient supply to maintain 
gardens. 


About Handling Perishables 


HE enormous areas that will be planted 

this year, not only for patriotic reasons, 
but because of the spur of high prices on food, 
is going to absorb the seed supply even if there 
be no waste. 

“The same is true of arsenical poisons, 
such as Paris green, for killing bugs. A 
million gardeners using a quarter of a pound 
apiece would exhaust our national supply. 
Use a stick and a tin can. It takes time, but 
it's more patriotic. Last year, because of 
extraordinary conditions which existed as 
regards the seed supply, a special drive was 
made to secure a normal acreage of potatoes. 


Since there may be a shortage of arsenic 

poisons, the little girls plucking the man- 

dolin-backed potato bug by hand are per- 
forming a patriotic service 


The acreage was obtained and in addition a 
yield per acre was obtained several bushels 
in excess of the normal, so that the aggregate 
crop harvested in the autumn of '17 was con- 
siderably in excess of that of recent years. 
This large supply coupled with adverse 
weather conditions during the winter and a 
great car shortage at digging time, as well as 
later, found the nation with over 17,000,000 
bushels more in its potato bin on January 1, 
than had been there during the average of 
the last 5 years. 

“As the weather becomes favorable, this 
crop if it can find transportation facilities, 
will undoubtedly move into the markets with 
tremendous rapidity, if not with flood-like 
proportions. This is an unfortunate situa- 
tion, both from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer and the producer. If there had been 
abundant transportation and good weather 
during the winter season for shipping perish 
ables of this character, this great staple food 
asset would have performed its normal func~ 
tion of replacing bread grains to a large extent. 
Such untoward conditions as have obtained! 
this year are of course beyond the control off 
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either producer or consumer, but the ex- 
perience of this season illustrates one of the 
difficulties of handling a tremendous tonnage 
of a perishable product which must be 
handled on a seasonal basis. 

“The need for care to avoid the planting 
of more truck than we can 
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it is naturally of fair quality, is difficult and 


exp?nasive to bring into proper condition for 


garden purposes, and the use of such land for 
gardens should be very carefully considered 
before it is undertaken. 

“Tt is on record, for instance, that a small 
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“Tt is desirable that the attention of those 
eager to help, with money, land and laber 
should have their attention called to the pit- 
falls I have mentioned. This is a matter of 
education; and the Department of Agriculture 
is bending much energy in that direction at 

present.” 





consume directly is well 
illustrated in what hap- 
pened last summer in 
Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. The home gar- 
deners of those states 
spread themselves. In 
fact, they spread out over 
the local markets, flooded 
them with produce, and 
disturbed the legitimate 
and necessary business of 
the truck gardener to an 
unwarranted extent. And 
the same condition ob- 
tained elsewhere, too. 

“How much better it 
would have been if those 
well-intentioned patriots 
had grown just what they 
needed, and devoted the 
balance of their pioduc- 
tive area to corn or some 
other staple. We needed 
more corn. That would 
have been a very g.eat 
service. It is  particu- 
larly important that the 
business men of every 
community should under- 
stand this, and use their 
influence to safeguard the 
people in their efforts. 

“The Agricultural De- 
partment advised against 
the planting of extensive 
gardens in the city of 
Washington last year. 
The Boy Scouts had the 
use of a hundred acres of 
land near the city. They 
wanted to put it in gar- 
den truck; and as it was 
highly productive land, it 
would have made an ex- 
cellent garden. But the 
effect on the Washington 
market would have been 
very bad, and corn was 
really needed. So the 
Department suggested 
corn; and explained why. 
The result was not merely 
a patriotic intention but 
an intelligent, and pa- 
triotic service. They grew 
corn—lots of it, on that 
land. 

‘The experience of last 
season indicates that the 
extensive use of vacant 
lots for purposes other 
than community or indi- 
vidual gardens is sometimes a mistake. In 
general, such areas if of suitable land which 
can be put into good tilth, return a good 
harvest when used for individual or com- 
munity gardens. But as truck farms in the 
hands of inexperienced cultivators they 
often prove disappointing when the financial 
balance is struck at the end of the year. 
The cost of preparing such land with the 
forces at hand—which should be such as do 
not interfere with the legitimate farm ac- 
tivities in the neighborhood—does not justify 
the results. Such land if it has not been in 
agricultural use for many years, even though 





Deep trenches in France protect our troops from shells—shallow ones in 
American fields must protect them from hunger. > als : 
what he can to help his country grow food for its armies, its allies and itself. 


band of patriotic business and professional 
men in a certain city combined last spring for 
cultivating certain plots. They had it all 
worked out—on paper. They would plant 
garden truck, sell the truck, and so pay for 
an ambulance which was to be given to the 
government. They did the job up brown, 
and paid lots of good money for labor and 
seed; and, when the day of reckoning came, 
found they had lost a good deal of money. 
The sad part of it is that they had bought the 
ambulance before putting in the garden, and 
had to go down into their pockets to the ex- 
tent of $1200 to square that end of the account. 


He also serves who does 


Professor Corbett ex- 
plained the machinery 
through which the De- 
partment is doing this 
work. The government 
has a leader or director of 
extension in every state. 
Practically each county 
in every state has a farm 
bureau organization which 
directs the local work. 


ation is made up of 
farmers acting in coopera- 
tion with one or two lIccal 
government  representa- 
tives. One of these is a 
man who acts as farm ad- 
viser, and gives direct 
personal help and advice 
tc all who need it. The 
other, generally a woman, 
acts as club agent, and 
works among the farmers’ 
wives and children and 
other women of the com- 
munity. The next step 
will probably be the es- 
tablishment of municipal 
agencies, to be organized, 
conducted and made ef- 
fective as far as possible 
by soliciting the coopera- 
tion of local business men 
through chambers of com- 
merce and similar or- 
ganizations. This will in- 
volve a very direct appeal! 
to the business, men_of 
the country. 


g The farm bureau organiz- 





{* is through this system 

that the Department 
of Agriculture is enabled 
to distribute broadcast 
every sort of information 
and advice on gardening. 
The printed matter sent 
out includes bocklets and 
bulletins, planting charts, 
and maps to show the 
dates of planting and 
proper rotation methods. 

This great organization 
is supplemented by an- 
other remarkable machine 
for building up the war 
garden idea, the National 
War Garden Commission, 
which was founded by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, 
a big timber man, and 
has its headquarters in Washington. 

“One of the big lessons learned from last 
year,”’ said Mr. Pack recently when he was 
asked to make a statement, “is that we 
must make early preparations; and that 
it is possible, with persistence, to convert 
not merely individual citizens, but whole 
states, to the need of raising their own food. 

“Take, for instance, the example of J. H. 
Stewart, Commissioner of Agriculture in West 
Virginia. He began this winter, long before 
the snow was off the ground in the valleys of 
the Alleghenies, to line up the forces of -his 
state. He estimated (Continued on page 34) 
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A War Policy 
of Industrial Peace 


NCIENT Chinese tacticians held that 
armies should terrify the enemy by 
blood-curdling yells and _ horrible 
grimaces, befitting the devils which it 

was the business of soldiers to make them- 
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dilution and training, maintenance of labor 
conditions, women in industry, and safeguard- 
ing of living conditions, housing and trans- 
portation. An important function of the 
Labor Administration will be the adjust- 
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Carefully Prepared by Labor Experts, 
This Broad Plan May Help Us Avoid In- 
ternal Disagreements That 
Only Strengthen the Enemy 


administration; it merely suggests some points 
in policy which the Committee believes 
should be carefully weighed. 

It is significant that the two points which 
are insisted on as of the highest importance 


selves appear. Industrial mobi- 
lization was not then the war prob- 
lem it has since become. Even 
when the effect sought was less 
psychological, and fighting was 
with plowshares, axes and mat- 
tocks, each man supplied his own 
armament and kept it in repair, 
carrying a file with which he 
sharpened his weapons when the 
day's work was done. 

In our day we seek to reduce the 
enemy to a proper physical and 
mental state by what the official 
communiques call ‘artillery prep- 
aration.’’ Instead of disfiguring 
our faces to frighten him, we use 
our big guns to disfigure his or to 
make his dugout uninhabitable. 
Hence the commanding position of 
industry in war. It takes more 
men to make a big gun than to fire 
one, 

Hence also the necessity, man- 
power being at a premium, of every 
man working full time, a point on 
which the Government and public 
opinion are agreed. How to bring 
about such conditions that there 
will be no slackening of industrial 
effort, from labor troubles or other- 








TEN MEN 


AlLMost all of them are large employers of labor. They 
have set forth some of the basic principles upon which 
peace may be maintained in our industries for the period of 
the war: 

Henry P. Kendall, chairman, president Lewis Manufac- 
turing Company; manager Plimpton Press. 

Henry Bruere, vice-president American Metal Company; 
formerly director of the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, and investigator of industrial, educational, and 
economic conditions. 

Waddill Catchings, president Pratt Iron Works, Dayton, 
Ohio, chairman War Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company. 

Lincoln A. Filene, William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, president Dartmouth College; formerly 
employment manager Curtis Publishing Company and 
Western Electric Company. 

Charges P. Neill, manager Bureau of Information, South- 
eastern Railways; formerly United States Commissioner of 
Labor; formerly on staff of Anthracite Strike Commission. 

L. A. Osborne, vice-president Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, chairman executive committee 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

F. A. Seiberling, president Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

A. W. Thompson, vice-president Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


are that there should be limits to 
the profits of employers and to the 
living expenses of employees. 
What the committee has to say in 
5 regard is worth reprinting in 
ull: 

“No plan should be considered 
that does not first prevent exces- 
sive profits resulting from the con- 
ditions of war. As has been the 
experience of Great Britain, it is 
necessary to permit a reasonable 
profit to stimulate the increase of 
production on the part of industry. 
Anything in excess of that should 
be either prevented or taken by 
the government. Unless this be 
done, it is futile to expect that 
there will be regulation of wages or 
satisfactory industrial relations. 
This position has been repeatedly 
taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
Labor Administration itself cannot 
give effect to this recommendation; 
new legislation is required. 

“The government should at the 
same time endeavor to prevent ex- 
cessive prices which employees pay 
for the necessaries of life. This 
control must extend to merchants, 


wise, is a matter of capital concern. 
The Government, as guardian of 
the general good, has always had 


road Company, president American Railway Association. 


landlords, public utilities, and 
other agencies with which em- 
ployees deal. It is not sufficient 





an interest in labor disputes, and 
in late years has manifested that 
interest by offering its services as mediator 
between employers and employees. In the 
shifting of positions caused by our present 
situation, the Government finds itself the 
greatest beneficiary of industrial harmony and 
the greatest sufferer from industrial mis- 
understandings. 

Therefore a policy intended to minimize 
as much as possible the danger of disagree- 
ments which might threaten or impair our 
strength in this war becomes of the greatest 
military significance. Such a_ policy the 
Government hopes to see formulated as the 
result of the national Labor Administration 
which it has created. The Secretary of Labor 
is the director of this administration, and he 
has designated an Advisory Council of six 
members, representing the public, employers 
and employees, which is now actively en- 
gaged in advising the director regarding 
organization, personnel and policies. 

The organization at present contemplated 
is largely for the purpose of administering the 
policies which may be determined upon. 
There is an employment service, which is 
organizing a system of labor exchanges through 
which industries needing workers may have 
their requirements met. Other divisions will 
deal with priorities in demands for labor, labor 


ment of industrial disputes without inter- 
ruption of production. 

In an endeavor to agree upon policies which 
will receive the support of both employers 
and employees, a committee of twelve has 
been appointed, five members upon the 
nomination of employers and five upon the 
nomination of employees as represented by 
labor organizations. Each of these groups 
suggested an additional member to serve on 
behalf of the public. 

The effectiveness of any plan will depend 
pretty largely upon public opinion, and there- 
fore it is of particular interest to know the 
state of mind of persons who will be directly 
affected and who will contribute in large 
measure to the formation of that public 
opinion. It is worth while knowing, for 
example, what representative employers con- 
sider a satisfactory basis on which to establish 
industrial peace during the war. 

I have before me the conclusions reached by 
ten men, employers almost all of them, on 
this question. These men constitute the 
Committee on Industrial Relations of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, and their 
ideas are set forth in a report approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber. This 


report is not.an elaborate programme of labor 


that it affect manufacturers’ and 

wholesalers’ prices. For this sug- 
gestion, too, new legislation is necessary, 
although the Labor Administration can pre- 
pare the way by assembling data. 

“Control of profits and prices,” the com- 
mittee continues, ‘‘will establish a control of 
some of the causes which lead to stoppage of 
production. Control of other causes is the 
problem which will come before the com- 
mittee of twelve. With respect to this con- 
trol, we suggest some of our conclusions: 

“It should ke explicit that the control is 
for the period of che war, and no longer. 

‘For the success of this control, all the 
prestige and authority of the government is 
essential. The highest executive authority 
of the government, the President, should be 
enlisted to obtain wide and general acceptance 
of the control that is arranged. 

“The control should deal with the question 
of adequate wage in such a way as to eliminate 
competition on a basis of wages among gov- 
ernment agencies and among industries which 
are essential to the support of war. The 
public interest requires that an industry 
should not be allowed to buy away the labor 
needed in other industries also essential to 
support the war. At the same time, the labor 
employed in the support of war should be 
assured adequate wages. (Concluded on page 37) 
















Are We Doing as Much? 


OMMITTEES afford means for governmental 
officials to get expert information, and they play 
a big part in every country that is at war. 

In January, England published the list of the com- 
missions and committees it has set up to deal with ques- 
tions that will arise at the close of the war. There are eighty- 
seven of them. No less than fourteen are considering develop- 
ment of trade. The industries that should be deemed essen- 
tial to the future safety of the nation, and the manner in which 
they should be sustained, the steps to be taken to recover home 
and foreign trade that has been lost in war, the trade that can 
be developed from the natural resources of different parts of 
the British Empire, and the future of particular trades,—such 
as the chemical trade, the coal trade, and shipbuilding,—are 
merely a few of the subjects which are being studied by this 
group of committees. 

Finance engages the attention of another group,—the new 
facilities that may be needed to convert plants now engaged in 
war work to a basis of normal production, the source of funds 
with which to obtain raw materials to renew depleted stocks, 
and arrangements for settling commercial, banking, and finan- 
cial transactions between British and enemy persons which 
were interrupted by the advent of war. 

The supply of raw materials, provision for information of a 
commercial character, scientific and industrial research in a 
great many directions, the return 
of officers and men to civilian 








$2000 in the Middle West. At the same time 
there were applications pending for loans to 
the amount of $260,000,000. The cost to the 
government was around two per cent, in 
making these first loans, but is expected to fall very 
materially when the farm-loan scheme really gets going. 
Until December 1 farm-loan bonds were sold by the 
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land-banks to a syndicate of some 112 bond houses, 
but the rise in the price of money led tothe bond 
houses terminating the arrangement the first of Decem- 
ber. The Treasury has since taken $18,000,000 of them. 


A Home Guard for British Inventions 


F’TER-THE-WAR is more and more becoming a very 
definite period in England, through preparatory legisla- 
tion. Lack of exact knowledge about the date when 
this new era will begin does not deter the British government 
from creating new safeguards of kinds it deems essential. 
Cause and effect sometimes appear clearly in this legisla- 
tion. For example, it has been discovered in England that 
subjects of enemy countries in the past have manipulated 
British patent laws to the detriment of British trade. There- 
fore, the government in November brought forward a bill 
which is intended to put a stop to that sort of thing. To make 
the relation of cause and effect more clear, perhaps, England’s 
War Cabinet itself is supporting the bill. 
Protection of British trade is 
the central purpose, according to 














occupations, disposal of military 
stores that remain on hand, re- 
lations of employers and em- 
ployees, are other subjects which 
illustrate the forehandedness, 
that England practices in the 
midst of war. There is even a 
special committee of lawyers 
who are to interpret the real 
meaning of the period of the war. 

The problems these com- 
mittees are studying are very 
concrete. There is the question 
of facilities in credit for busi- 
nesses that have placed their 
capital in materials and special 
machinery for making the sup- 
plies of war. There is a dif- 
ferent problem in devising ways 
to supply with raw materials the 
concerns that fear to proceed on 
their own initiative because of 
the danger of buying on a falling 
market. Whether the motor 
trucks now in different branches 
of the military service are to be 
placed on the general market or 
gradually sold to agriculturists is quite another question. 

If foreign example counts for anything, we may look for- 
ward to a great expansion in our own committees. 


government. 


Treasury declares. 


arithmetical efficiency. 


over compensation. 


Acres as Assets 


ARM LOANS toa total of $50,000,000 were closed under 
the government's scheme to the end of January. Twenty- 
five thousand borrowers had then obtained sums 
ranging from $150 in some parts of the South to an average of 


Taz Nation's Business For Apriz 


War Bills for Peace To Pay 


LAIMS appear an inevitable concomitant of 
Every soldier will make one 
sooner or later, the Comptroller of the 


Practically every enlisted man and officer in the 
Navy, he says, regularly files a claim. Hardly 
two persons can agree on the pay in dollars and 
cents to which a naval man is entitled. Base pay, 
longevity, good-conduct medals, citizenship, and a 
lot of other things enter into a calculation that 
keeps the whole personnel in a high state of 
Whenever the figures get 
tangled, there is an appeal to the Comptroller 
who comes as near as any individual to holding 
the national purse-strings. 

The Comptroller will probably occupy a promi- 
nent place in the minds of contractors, too, for 
he is the court of appeal when questions arise 
He himself has said he looks 
for claims anywhere between two and five billion 
dollars pending before his office and the Court of 
Claims when the war ends. 








official explanations. A foreign 
inventor is to be prevented from 
using British law to keep his de- 
vice out of use in the United 
Kingdom, or from manufactur- 
ing in his own country and ex- 
porting to the United Kingdom 
without letting the latter have 
the benefit of home manufacture, 
or from limiting business in the 
United Kingdom by unreason- 
ably refusing licenses. 

A British law of 1907 was in- 
tended to effect most of these 
purposes. Its proved defects, 
from the government's point of 
view, are to be eliminated. Ifa 
patentee does not work his in- 
vention within four years, re- 
fuses licenses on_ reasonable 
terms, or imposes unfair con- 
ditions on use or sale, the patent 
may be revoked or compulsory 
licenses issued. The term of four 
years and the other provisions 
are made elastic through discre- 
tion of the courts. 

Incidentally, a new kind of patent is created, as an experi- 
ment to encourage invention. This is a “‘license patent.” 
If an inventor registers his patent in this class, anyone has a 
right to a license, upon fair conditions over which the courts 
will exercise supervision. 

A war extension of the patent period has been urged by 
British patentees. The bill goes only so far in this direc- 
tion as to authorize the courts to grant an extension of the 
period for patentees who prove losses that can be traced to 
war conditions. 
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With patents for food, drugs, and medi- 
cal and surgical appliances, the new bill deals 
specially. Specifications for these patents are 
not to include claims for the products but 
only for the method or process of manufacture. 
Moreover, under the patents the proper official may 
grant licenses to anyone, fixing royalties at minimum 
figures in the general interest of the public. 
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Trade marks are a related subject, and there is a 
new bill regarding them, too. It begins by per- 
mitting British registry for marks which now cannot be 
registered but which can be protected only through legal action 
for unfair competition on the 
ground that goods are falsely 
palmed off as of the com- 
plainants’ make or __ brand. 
Failure of England to allow 
registry of these marks has pre- 
vented British subjects from 
getting registry in some foreign 
countries and being in the posi- 
tion of seeing interlopers appro- 
priate their brands abroad. 

As to other trade marks, 
—the kinds that are now regis- 
tered in England,—it is proposed 
to continue their status for four 
years, but at the end of that 
time those which are used, not 
as a mark to distinguish the 
goods of a particular manufac- 
turer or merchant, but to obtain 
a perpetual monopoly of the 
manufacture or sale of a par- 
ticular article, will be removed 
from the register. 


bill takes the position that in 
present law, procedure is laid 
down for this purpose, that it is 
so arranged as to be little used, 
and that the bill would sim- 
plify the procedure for the purpose of making it effective. 


amazingly. 


Discipline for the Cost-Plus System 


OST-PLUS in the Navy Department has had some de- 
velopment in the course of a year. When this basis 
of contracting was first used its nature was exactly in- 

‘dicated by the description,—the government undertook to 
reimburse for the actual expenditures and to pay a percent- 
age for profit. 

The later form sets an estimated cost, a lump sum for profit, 
and the contractor receives half of any saving he makes in the 
estimated cost. If the cost goes higher than the estimate the 
government pays the excess, but the contractor's profit does 
not increase. All expenditures are scrutinized by the Navy's 
Compensation Board at Washington, under which there is a 
local cost-inspection board of naval officers at each yard which 
is at work upon the 435 vessels that are under construction. 

According to this plan the contractor solicits bids for ma- 
terial he needs, and places the bids before the local cost-in- 
spection board, which approves or disapproves. For expendi- 
tures under $10,000 the local board’s approval suffices, but 
for larger expenditures approval must be obtained from the 
board at Washington. 





Cashing In on War’s Wastes 


ALVAGE is a big business incident to war. 
From waste at the camps of the British army 
there have been obtained fats to furnish 

tallow for the entire needs of the army and fibre. The Berlin Association 
enough more to bring in $4,800,000 a year on ac- 
count of soap sold to the public. Besides, these 
same fats yielded 1,800 tons of glycerine, or 
enough to make ammunition for 18,000,000 shells. 

Fats are only one item in the salvage-man’s 
stock in trade. There are also woolen rags, cot- 
ton rags, and about everything else that is cast 
off in camp or in the trenches. Shoes, for in- 
stance, give rise to a big business. After a sol- 
dier throws them away a few repairs will often 
make them very serviceable, and they are resold 
to the poorer classes at home. 

Altogether, the garbage-man and the junk-man 
are displaying the importance of their calling 
The official explanation of the in a world where materials have multiplied 





“Costing’’, as the British call it, has become a 
highly important governmental function in these 
later days. By dint of much searching into other 
people’s cost, governments themselves may in time 
reach the point of considering their own. 


German Enthusiasm and the Timid Nettle 


HE CARPET BAG, says a leather merchant who has 
been scanning the supplies of materials, is coming back 
into vogue. A commentator forthwith avows that each 
owner of a carpet bag might have the name of his home town 
woven into the fabric. Clearly, every man may soon be 
known by his carpet bag. 
Leather is not alone in pro- 
voking substitutes. The price 
of cotton has stimulated British 
interest in the humble nettle. 
Gripped by a cotton famine, 
Germany has already waxed 
enthusiastic over the nettle and 
for two years has been using its 


for Advancing Trade Activity 
even declares that the country 
can supply 6,000,000 metric tons, 
or ten times the pre-war imports 
of cotton and jute. 

German war enthusiasm and 
peaceful practice may prove two 
very different things; for the 
nettle adds to its irritating char- 
acteristics a high degree 
of timidity. Under cultivation 
it shrinks and shrivels, unless 
every plant is nurtured with an 
individual care that dismays 
farmers even in a land where 
agricultural labor toils for an in- 
significant wage. Our South will 
see to it that we do not develop 
any great interest in nettles, and 
their fickle ways. 

The shortage of paper in Germany may explain why our 
chemists are turning out these days a greater grist of scien- 
tific discussion than their former Teutonic confreres, but 
the tangible successes do not depend upon paper, news print 
or otherwise. 

The story does not deal altogether with coal-tar products. 
Not so lang ago we led the world in making silk gloves, but 
our gloves of other fabrics were strictly for utility and in no 
sense for personal adornment. England had developed a 
cloth glove, which the Germans induced to migrate to Saxony, 
and when the war came we were buying it in quantities 
for dress wear on the street. To-day, one can be as aristo- 
cratic as he pleases about the price he pays for American-made 
fabric gloves, which are proportionately releasing ocean ton- 
nage from the carriage of skins, and he can with pride place 
his new gloves beside any that ever came from Saxony. 


In the Midst of War— 


ERMANY has been busy for two years in making plans 
for rehabilitation when peace comes. The whole 
country is said to be honey-combed with committees 

which are reporting upon the future (Concluded on page 30) 
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S logs jam in the busy spring drives, 
so freight jams our terminals under 
the flood of war conditions, backing 
up the waters of commerce, causing 

consternation and chaos throughout the na- 
tional life. Then comcs tangled transporta- 
tion systems, jeopardizing the very life of the 
nation. 

Peace time methods won't do; the dynamite 
of modern mechanical power of modern 
methods must be used—and quickly. As the 
free flow of transportation is dammed, freight 
is piled higher and higher, the stagnant over- 
flow reaching back from the terminals to the 
very door of the manufacturer. 

This article charts the course to the “key- 
log’’ of the commercial jam, and suggests a 
tried remedy. It lies in the installation of 
special electrical machinery—machinery with 
almost human intelligence but without human 
frailties—which cuts down the necessity for 
hand trucks and laborers. By clearing shed 
floors and eliminating costly operations, these 
ingenicus machines shrink costs and save 
time, thereby speeding the flow of supplies 
and men fiom our terminals to the battlefield. 

In the days when tobacco was currency and 
neighbors traded amongst themselves, the 
seller of goods loaded it on a wagon and 
hauled it tothe buyer. The gcods were loaded 
and unloaded and the principal movement of 
the freight was ended. As the complexity of 
life increased and industry began to specialize, 
the scope of delivery enlarged and the great 
transportation companies came into being. 
The capacity of these carriers of merchandise 
was sufficient under normal conditions. 
Under stress of war, the roads have become 
almost paralyzed. 

Freight sheds have their floor space piled 
high with goods that have been awaiting 
attention for days and weeks and even months. 
Yards are blocked with cars waiting for room 
at the loading and unloading platforms. 
Streets about freight sheds are daily blocked 
for hours by teams and motor trucks heavily 
loaded. Other streets are biocked by empty 
trucks waiting for an opportunity to carry 
freight away from the sheds. The cost in 
time and money of these delays is enormous. 


The Movement of Freight 


NE of the important considerations of 

freight handling is the time required to 
transfer freight from the trucks which deliver 
it to the shed, to the cars or boat; to transfer 
freight from one car to another at the freight 
transfer points, where the shipments are 
segregated for their final destination; and 
finally the movement of freight from the cars 
at its final destination to trucks which haul it 
away from the shed. 

Under ordinary conditions after a car is 
loaded it moves without serious delay to the 
transfer point or final destination so that one 
of the vital features of facilitating freight move- 
ment is handling it rapidly at the loading 
sheds to get the cars under way, and again 


Making Box Cars 
Out of Minutes 


THE NATION’S 
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unloading the cars promptly at destination. 

The present freight movement of cars is 
about 1.2 miles per hour. If only 1 minute 
were saved for each cf these 2,325,000 freight 
cars, 1614.5 days of 24 hours or the equivalent 
of 4.4 years would be gained. This would 
mean to the shipping public that freight will 
move faster and more freely without any 
increase in the number of cars on the lines. 


And How to Speed It Up 


How this saving is to be effected is one of 

the problems which faces all transporta- 
tion men. At present sheds are congested 
by freight, roadways leading to them are 
clogged, and at the same time the stations 
themselves are so filled with men and hand 
trucks that workmen interfere with each 
other. 

The surest solution cf this problem is the 
application of some means of freight handling 
which will increase the capacity of each work- 
man. The equipment is available and is 
doing its work wherever it has been tried. 
It has been shown that the capacity of one 
man can be increased to equal that of seven 
or eight. 

This speeding up has cleared streets of 
traffic so that instead of a truck waiting for 
hours to unload, it unloads in a few minutes. 
Instead of the freight being piled on the plat- 
form it is put on a truck and immediately 
removed, leaving the unloading platform 
clear for the next load. 

Not long age a truck backed to the un- 
loading platform of a railway terminal. The 
truck driver unloaded on the platform 88 
pieces cf freight in 26 minutes and clattered 
away. The next truck moved to the un- 
loading platform. There were only 4 crates 
on this truck but it was 25 minutes before 
the space on the unloading platform was clear 
so that these crates could be unloaded. The 
unloading took 18 minutes. 

In this instance the second truck lost 25 
minutes and all the trucks strung out back 
of him lost 25 minutes. And the transporta- 
tion company lost.25 minutes’ use of the plat- 
form. 

On a later date a truck with three cases 
backed up to this same platform and unloaded 
in a little over 2 minutes. The total weight 
of these cases was 4000 pounds. Instead of 
their being dumped out on the shed floor, they 
were placed on to an industrial electric truck, 
carried 3500 feet in 2 minutes, and unloaded 
directly into the freight car which was to 
carry them away. 

Compare the time consumed in handling 
these two truck loads. In the first case it 
took 25 minutes to transfer the freight from 
a shed floor. In the second case 4000 pounds 
of freight was unloaded from a truck and put 
in the car in less than 5 minutes. It is hard 


to imagine congestion on a platform where 
material is handled in this rapid fashion. 

At a transfer point where freight is received 
by boat and transferred to cars, a careful 
account was kept of four operations. 


The 


BUSINESS 
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New Electrical Machines Are 
Saving the Seconds and Help- 
ing Break the Freight Dam That 
Holds Up Trains and Steamers 


first operation with a hand truck, 1 man 
handled 5303 pounds per hour; with an 
electric truck, 1 man handled 7233 pounds— 
an increase per man of 36 per cent. 

In the second case freight was taken from 
the floor of the shed with hand trucks and 
stowed in vessel. One man with a hand 
truck handled on the average of 2196 pounds 
per hour and with an electric truck I man 
handled 4794 pounds per hour. The in- 
crease is 118 per cent. 

With the third operation, flour was un- 
loaded from a shed. The average amount 
handled by one man per hour with a hand 
truck was 2113 pounds, with an electric 
truck, 1 man handled 2849 pounds—an addi- 
tion of 30 per cent and it should be mentioned 
in connection that the work was held back by 
the necessity of removing the flour from the 
hold of the boat. Another cargo of flour was 
handled by hand trucks at the rate of 4267 
pounds per man, per hour, as compared with 
7214 pounds per man per hour with an electric 
truck. This is an increase of 70 per cent. 

In handling these four cargoes, in the first 
instance 1 hour, 50 minutes car time was 
saved, with a cash value of $37.40; in the 
second 7 hours, 17 minutes boat time was 
saved, amounting to $148.92; in the third 
3 hours, 10 minutes boat time was saved, 
amounting to $64.40 and in the fourth 2 
hours, 48 minutes car time was saved, amount- 
ing to $53.72. The total savings amounted 
to $304.63. 

Some dramatic machines have been de- 
veloped for time-saving equipment. The 
Hullett Unloader handles ore, coal or grain 
at the rate of 22 tons a load. The operator 
sails through the air with the shovel and thus 
has direct control while seeing exactly what 
he is doing. A round trip—from the boat 
hold to the unloading destination and back— 
is completed in 50 seconds. Four of these 
machines have emptied a 12,000 ton vessel in 
4 hours. This is faster than the boat was 
loaded by gravity at the head of the lakes. 

That much ore will fill 240 cars of 100,000- 
pound capacity. 

At one of the largest freight terminals in 
the United States, the average time of ship 
loading and unloading has been reduced 
one-half by the installation of electric freight 
handling equipment. Six thousand-ton boats 
are now handled in 72 hours, instead of 144 
hours. The saving in cost of freight move- 
ment is enormous. It costs about $300 for 
every day that’ a boat of this size lies idle. 
Thus three days saved means $900. At the 
same time the docks and piers have had their 
capacity for freight practically doubled. 
Twice as much freight can be passed through 
in a year as under the old conditions. 

The capacity of the boats regularly loading 
and unloading has been increased by 72 
working days a year. If a boat makes the 
round trip to Europe and back in 30 days 
more than two trips a year are gained for 
each boat. 

The greatest Icss of time in freight move- 
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ment is in the handling at the shed and on 
platforms. It costs approximately as much 
to place freight in cars as it does to haul it 
1000 miles. 

The use of mechanical methods is the only 
means that is available for increasing the 
capacity of freight sheds. Transportation 
companies are turning to double deck sheds 
with the cars coming in at one level, and the 
teams at another. Freight elevators are 
common and escalators are available. The 
capacity of men lifting freight is fairly effi- 
cient to a height of five feet. Higher levels 
swell the cost out of all proportion to the 
benefits. 

Perhaps the first to appreciate the demand 
for increased facilities were the coal handling 
roads. Asa result, at Norfolk the Southern 
Railway has spent several millions of dollars 
in installing enormous docks to handle 
nothing but coal. Other lines have also in- 
vested millions to care for the vast amount 
of coal reaching tidewater from their terri- 
tories. Notable examples are the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, at Norfolk, the Erie at Wee- 
hawken, and lines terminating on the Great 
Lakes. 

Car dumpers with a capacity of forty-two 
cars an hour are steadily unloading. This 
coal is then passed to conveyors and dumped 
automatically into the pockets on the docks. 
The ocean freighter comes alongside, chutes 
are lowered and within a few hours the boat 
js steaming toward Europe. 

Conditions steadily became more and more 
congested at wharves handling other commodi- 
ties. Labor dwindled as heavier freight con- 





This Hullett unloader takes 22 tons of ore from a ship’s hold at a single bite. 
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tinued to arrive. Machines were tried and 
the amount that could be moved with a low 
investment opened the eyes of the freight 
handling experts. One of the largest rail- 
roads with an investment of less than $20,000 
reduced the men required to handle the freight 
at one shed from 165 to 118. The tonnage 
increased 500 tons a month in excess of what 
was being handled when the improved methods 
were installed, but the laborers remained 118 
and the freight continued to move without 
delay. Since this experiment other freight 
sheds have been equipped with similar results, 


Hauling with Electric Trucks 


HE government has been to the fore in 

pushing the mechanical handling of freight 
at its own docks and warehouses. Progress 
has been all the more rapid on account of 
manufacturers giving precedence to govern- 
ment orders. 

The total of money expended in these 
improved methods cannot be even approxi- 
mated. At New Orleans a few years ago the 
city authorities *marked the passing of the 
singing negro stevedores by revamping the 
entire freight handling and warehousing 
equipment at a cost of approximately $50,- 
000,000. As a result New Orleans is 
known as one of the fastest ports in 
the United States and the amount 
of material being handled is 
constantly increasing. 

The Central of Georgia 
Railroad in conjunction 
with the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company_has just 
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completed an ocean terminal at Savannah 
costing well into the millions. This is 
one of the leading cotton exporting and 
fertilizer exporting centers of the country. 
Cargoes are now lifted from the ships’ hold 
by mighty power winches at the shipside, 
the fertilizer is conveyed by power-operated 
equipment and dumped into the proper bins, 

Electric trucks take the cotton bales from 
the incoming cars direct to the boats awaiting 
loads or to the storage shed. The cotton is 
lifted from the dock floor and placed in the 
hold of the waiting vessel by power winches. 
One man on a truck replaces eight or nine 
with the old style push truck'and the winches 
lift the cotton in huge bundles weighing a ton 
or more each, 

The British Government has long recognized 
the need of fast terminals and has developed 
the docks at Halifax along this line. Investi- 
gators of modern terminal facilities, if they 
are fortunate enough to bear the proper 
credentials, get sights of amazing speed in 
handling war materials, which include almost 
everything entering into the life of the human 
family. Fortunately the recent catastrophe 
at Halifax did not destroy the new freight 
terminals, so that the work of keeping supplies 
flowing to war-stricken Europe was not in- 
terfered with seriously. 

Electrical engineers do not claim that they 
have a patent medicine that will cure every 

terminal ill by one simple application. But 

they do know, from ‘past accomplishments, 
that special attention and diagnosis to 
each particular case will bring out a 
method of treatment that will result in 
a permanent cure. 





The operator travels with the scoop which is 


always in sight and which he controls as casily as if it were his own hand. A round trip from hold to dump takes 50 seconds. 
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OUR CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


HE late Charles Dickens, 
when he returned home from 
a visit to our raw and ram- 
bunctious young republic, 
gave his impressions without re- 
gard to the feelings of his readers 
on this side of the water. They 
hurt all the more because there was 
an unofficial conviction that much 
of what he said was true. In spite 
of all this we went right ahead 
laughing with the immortal Pick- 
wick and weeping copious tears at 
the dismal death scenes with which 
his works were so plentifully supplied. 

Congress came in for its share of Dickens’ 
barbed wit. And congress, like the rest of us, 
forgave him. 

But that should not be taken to mean that 
anyone may attack our national legislature 
and come away without scars. Least of all 
should this impression be encouraged in 
members of the body. Therefore when the 
press recently reported that Representative 
Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachusetts, had so far 
forgotten himself as to refer to Congress as a 
“barnacle on the ship of state,”’ it was in- 
cumbent upon some one to rise and reply. 

Someone did. It was Mr. Dies of Texas. 
Said Mr. Dies: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the ex- 
tract from the article sent to the Clerk’s desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESSMEN SEEK SPITTING RECORDS, 
SAYS ALVAN FULLER 


Asserting that “the majority of our Con- 
gressmen are here telling stories and practicing 
to see who can spit the farthest, Congressman 
Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachusetts, the only 
Independent in both Houses, to-day character- 
ized Congress as ‘the most inefficient and ex- 
pensive barnacle ever attached to a ship of 
state.’ 

In a letter of vigorous protest to Speaker 
Clark against the present system of legislative 
work, Fuller resigned from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department, 
saying it hadn’t met this session. 


Mr. Dies. Mr. Speaker, if the newspaper 
article which I just caused to be read by the 
Clerk stood singly and alone I am sure I would 
not take up the time of the House to comment 
upon it, but it has become quite the fashion in 
recent times for every penny paragrapher in the 
country to make light of the American Congress 
and seek to belittle it in the eyes of the country. 

This belittling and aspersion has usually been 
from persons who knew nothing of this great 
legislative body or the personality of its member- 
ship. The penny paragraphs written by these 
anemic ink shovers, who could probably earn 
ten or fifteen dollars a week [laughter and ap- 
plause] usually spring from brains somewhat 
prescribed in their limits, both as to intellectual 
ability and the opportunity to observe this body, 
but now a Member of the body itself has been 
found who declares the decadence of the Con- 
grees, that it is no longer a useful body in the 

epublic for the maintenance of the liberties of 
the people and the conduct of the people’s 
business, and because I know that the penny 
liners and funny paragraphers will take up what 
a Member of this body has said and write many 
funny paragraphs, because there will be old, 
effete men and young, immature children, and 
some Bolsheviki, and some scattering ignorance 
in the country that will believe it and thus des- 
sed of the usefulness of the most popular 

ranch of our Government. 

Dickens might qualify as a foreign critic of 
the American Congress, but I would like to 
know, before we accept this new apostle of 


An Intimate View of Our Law- 
makers as They Struggle with 
Problems of Statesmanship 
and Pause Therein To Chasten 
a New Member Who Makes 
Caustic Comment on the Bus- 
iness Methods of the Body 


iconoclasm [laughter], what qualification he 
possesses that entitles him to sit in judgment 
upon this great body. It must be some colossal 
intellect; it must be some man deeply learned 
in the history and philosophy of the world; it 
must be some man who has given the world some 
token of his prowess who essays thus to dub the 
Congress of America “a lot of barnacles and 
spitters.’’ [Laughter.] 

When my attention was called to this ar- 
raignment of Congress by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I immediately began to inquire 
among the membership as to who this gentleman 
is who was so high and holy, so pure and mighty, 
that he could not sit with “a lot of spitters and 
barnacles.”’ 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, I had a great deal 
of difficulty in finding anybody who had ever 
seen the gentleman. [Laughter.| But that did 
not prejudice me against the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FULLER], because he is a 
new Member of this House and the body is 
numerous, consisting of 435 Members. There 
are many of them whom I do not know, and that 
would be no reflection upon him. And so I said 
that I would go to the Congressional Directory 
and surely I would get some trace of him in 
there. And I did. I found he had served a 
term in the Massachusetts Legislature and that 
he was the owner of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
of Boston. 

Then I went to the Record Clerk, and I said: 

“This man must have been making some 
speeches and protests against the decay of a 
great Republic in order to have come now and 
called attention to its decay to the American 
people. Surely before he told the men and 
women of America that this body was rotten he 
would come before this body and make some 
protest, even as Demosthenes did before the 
decay of the Greeks.”” [(Laughter.} But I 
searched the Congressional Records in vain. 
I called to the pages of the Record for FULLER 
of Massachusetts, and the answer was silently 
entombed in the Records there—silence, simply 
that and nothing more. ([(Laughter.] 


HEN I said, “This gentleman who despairs 
of the Congress surely has introduced some 
measures here for the relief of the people,’’ and 
I went to the proper officer of the Congress to 
secure copies of the bills that he had introduced. 
I found that on January 11 of this year Mr. 
FULLER of Massachusetts introduced a bill to 
establish a common-commodities commission. 
The next bill was to require Members of 
Congress, in obedience to the false clamor of the 
newspapers, based on false information, to pay 
an excess-profits tax on their salaries. Well, 
now, of course we all voted for it, and nobody 
wants to avoid any sort of tax. The first thing 
we did when we made an income tax was to tax 
ourselves. Everyone knew that for a man who 
came here with no income except his salary and 
had to pay campaign expenses every two years 
and go to and from Washington, $7,500 a year, 
if he were fit to be a Congressman, was as low 
a salary as the Government ought to give him. 
But we voted to tax ourselves under the pro- 
visions of the income tax. Then this gentleman 
introduced a bill to levy an excess-profits tax 
on us. I think probably they are going to do 
that. Let them do it. 


The salary of a Congressman should 
never have been subjected to an ex- 
cess profits tax. Who ever heard of an 
excess profit to a Congressman’s 
salary [laughter], especially when he 
has to pay 70 cents a pound here in 
Washington for butter and 80 cents 
a dozen for eggs, against one-fourth 
of that amount that we paid before 
the war? No more foolish thing could 
be said than that there should be 
an excess-profits tax on a Congress- 
man’s salary. 

I would say to my friend, Mr, 
FULLER, in all charity that a new 
Member is entitled to have the mantle 
of charity thrown about him. We have all 
been new Members. [Laughter.] And it is 
one of the characteristics of this body of 
men, with all sorts of sense and all sorts of charity 
and common sense and horse sense, that they do 
not hold anything against anybody here. You 
can make a fool of yourself and get away with it, 
because they have all done it more or less when 
they first started. [Applause and_laughter.] 
This is a very charitable body. And I will say 
further, Mr. Speaker, that the way to get along 
in this body, the only kind of coin that passes 
current here, is the coin of brains and of integrity. 

Men come here worth millions and we never 
know it. I sat by the side of a man that after- 
wards became ambassador to France. He 
was a most excellent gentleman, and after I had 
served a number of terms with him and he was 
appointed as ambassador somebody said that he 
had several million dollars. I never knew it; 
it did not make any difference. 

There is no aristocracy here except of intellect 
and integrity. [Applause.] 


Shattered Illusion 


I Y friend from Massachusetts should not 
despair because Congress did not send a band 
to meet him at the station. A lot of gentlemen 
who come here overestimate their importance. 
I had a friend who came here at one time and he 
missed the train at Cincinnati. He thought that 
if he did not get here on time some of the pillars 
of the Republic would be missing, and so he got 
a special train to get him here on time. [Laughter.] 
Speaking of the characteristics of Congress, 
why, do you know, you have not got time to be 
barnacles? The idea of a man being a Member 
of Congress and having nothing to do! 

Suppose he did not read about the foundation 
of the Government, suppose he wanted to tinker 
a watch without being a watchmaker, suppose 
he tried to run a locomotive and never had seen 
a locomotive, suppose he wanted to go up in an 
airship before he had any experience or training. 
Still there are a hundred and one things he can 
do for his constituents—250,000 in most of our 
districts, on an average. The requests that are 
made upon us by our constituents may sound 
silly to the paragrapher. They may write 
about a breed of cattle or a breed of chickens; 
how to set a hen; how to grow tomatoes; they 
may write for a package of flower or garden 
seeds, but their requests upon us are as important 
to them as the request of some business man who 
wants to escape millions of excess profits. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this body is not decadent, 
it is not a bunch of barnacles upon the ship ol 
state, and it never will be until the people who 
send us here fit the description the gentleman 
seeks to fasten upon us. Let us hope that in the 
providence of God that rules the nations of the 
world, the citizenship whom we represent will 
not fall into such a state of decadency that they 
will send barnacles to Congress to fasten them- 
selves upon the ship of state. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 
and Gentlemen, apparently this is my busy day. 
] regret I have not the oratorical ability and com- 
posure to answer the gentleman in detail. _I shall 
hope to do so later. But I do ask that asa 
matter of justice my letter and just what I said 
shall be printed in the Record, because it has 
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The weird green glow that comes at night from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington is evidence of the heavy 
burden war has placed on the plant. By extraordinary effort, all demands have been met. On a single day recently the Bureau 
completed and delivered 81,498,000 pieces of stamps, bank notes, bonds, and the like. 


mangled here this morning. 
Mr. Speaker, I have nothing further 


been badly 
{Laughter. | 
to say. 


THE gentleman from Colorado, finding the 

direct attack ineffective, employs the in- 
verse method in attempting to limit certain 
sums in the Agricultural appropriations bill. 


Mr. Tuomas, of Colorado. Mr. President, 
like the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], I have tried on one or two occasions 
to limit the appropriations in the agricultural 
bill; but the only success—if success it may be 
called—that has thus far attended my efforts 
has been the adoption of every appropriation 
that I have opposed. Consequently, I have 
come to the conclusion that the only headway 
I can make, in view of my past experiences, to- 
ward reducing them is to advocate the bill, or 
to suggest their enlargement. 

_Now, the cow tick is a very insidious and per- 
nicious little insect. Indeed, the cow tick seems 
to thrive in proportion as our appropriations to 
extinguish it increase. It not only holds the 
trenches all the time, but frequently comes over 
the top; and whenever that occurs we cheerfully 
increase the appropriation. The increase of cow 
ticks and the increase of appropriations to head 
them off are much like increasing salaries that 
employees may overcome the high cost of living. 
But the ‘“‘H. C. of L.” has better facilities for 
climbing than the salary enjoys. To keep pace 
with it is impossible. 

lherefore, this bill should embrace something 
more than cow ticks. Why not make an appro- 
Priation not only for the investigation of bed- 
ticks as well as cow ticks, but also create a bureau 
toinvestigate the anatomy, the physiology, and 


the habits of the flea? [Laughter.] I think it is 
very important, Mr. President, if we are to de- 
velop our economic productivity to the highest 
possible point of efficiency during the war. 

Mr. WaApswortTH, of New York. These are 
war measures? 

Mr. THomAs. This is decidedly a war meas- 
ure, and I think I can demonstrate it. 

There is another standpoint from which this 
subject may be considered. I have said that 
these pestiferous insects never stop their ac- 
tivities. They work all the time and overtime; 
and, as a consequence, the activities of the indi- 
vidual to get rid of them, or at least to mitigate 
their disagreeable attention, tend to violate the 
eight-hour law. When a man is bitten by these 
insects, no matter whether he has worked eight 
hours or not, he must stop to relieve himself 
of their attentions; an that requires and ex- 
penditure of physical energy. So I am sure 
that we should also utilize this bill to work both 
ends of the line—the insects which attack crops, 
and those which attack those who plant and who 
reap them. By that means, Mr. President, we 
shall reach the point of complete efficiency, which 
some departments and bureaus would do well 
to imitate. I therefore suggest an increase of 
this appropriation, with a view to doing 
everything possible to win the war. 


OW, the flea is perhaps the worst of these pests, 
because he is superactive and his powers 

of locomotion are so infinitely out of proportion 
to all the other representatives of the insect 
world that in all probability if we could provide 
funds for the study of the little beast we might 
discover some way of ham-stringing him, and 
thus, if we can not rid ourselves of him we 


could reduce his activities to the ‘“nth’’ power. 
{[Laughter. } 

Moreover, they feed other parasites. I think 
Dean Swift once said: 


And little fleas have other fleas 
Upon their legs to bite ’em; 
And lesser fleas have other fleas, 

And so ad infinitum. 


Therefore the annihiliation of the little flea 
would necessarily annihiliate those infinitely 
microscopic parasites which, the poet says, 
infest the larger insect and is infested in turn by 
others. So why, Mr. President, should we make 
several bites at the cherry? 

We have the assurance of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana that the appropriations 
of this bill have been increased in the Senate by 
only $1,115,150. What are $1,115,000 betweer 
friends? I am surprised by the committee’s 
exceptional conduct. I am really ashamed of 
this meanly modest showing. It is completely 
out of proportion to the magnitude of our other 
increases, to one of which the Senator from New 
Hampshire has just referred; and I have no 
doubt he feels, as to that increase of $73,000,000, 
that the committee making it could well say with 
Lord Clive that it is astonished at its own 
moderation. 

Seriously, Mr. President, we have reached and 
long ago passed the limit of appropriations de- 
signed to investigate and destroy certain in- 
sectivorous parasites which do very seriously 
interfere with the growth of plants and with the 
healthy increase of live stock, because we do not 
seem to get actual results. Whenever an item 
of this sort, however small and insignificant, is 
designed to meet, study, and, if possible, remove 
these little plagues, it becomes a greater source 
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of legislative concern and is far more deadly 
to the Treasury of the United States than the 
pest is to the thing to which it relates. 

I think I can say that, without exception, if a 
solitary pest has been destroyed by these means, 
if the amount needed for continuing the study 
of its habits, of chasing it from its lurking 
places, and killing it has even been reduced in 
succeeding bills I ask the chairman to inform me 
what particular insect has been so unfortunate? 


On How to Get Ships to the Ocean 


‘THE plans used in fashioning the Universe, 

whether the lakes were put up against the 
states or the states put up against the lakes, 
what the plans left to human ingenuity and 
congressional appropriations, and why all 
good things begin in the east,—all enter into 
solving the problem of housing the workers 
on the ships that are to win the war. 


Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania. It seems to me 
that gentlemen are quarreling with somebody 
a little higher up than anyone on this earth. 
Their quarrel is with the Almighty. It was the 
good Lord Himself who located the oceans and 
the rivers just as they are and who fixed the 
mountains in their proper places. He did not 
locate the Atlantic Ocean up along the boundary 
lines of Wisconsin. That is true. He put 
Wisconsin up against the Great Lakes, just as 
He put Illinois against the Great Lakes; and He 
aiso erected a few barriers between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. He left it to 
human ingenuity and congressional appropria- 
tions to cut out a canal or two from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, if ships are to be 
built so far inland as to be gotten out to the 
ocean to fight the battles of the United States 
upon the high seas. 

Mr. LEnrooT, of Wisconsin. If the gentleman 
stays here long enough, does he not think that 
we will get that canal? 

Mr. Moors, of Pennsylvania. Yes. If the 
gentleman stays by me long enough we will get 
a canal connecting Chicago with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Mr. Foss, of Illinois. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the states were created before the 
Lakes? He said the Lord put the Great Lakes 
up against Wisconsin. 

Mr. Moore. The Lakes first, of course. If 
we would be wise, we would cut a waterway from 
Chicago to the ocean. Then we could build 
ships at Chicago. 

Mr. MappeN, of Illinois. Well, the only ship 
that has been built that has gone to sea, except 
the one referred to by the gentleman from 
Washington a few moments ago, was built in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Moore. What was the name of that 
ship? 

Mr. MAppeN. She had a name given to her 
after she went to sea. 

Mr. Moores, of Pennsylvania. What was the 
draft of the ship? 

Mr. MappEN. She was launched in October. 

Mr. Moors, of Pennsylvania. I have asked 
for the name, I have asked for the draft, and I 
ask for the beam, but the gentleman does not 
know. I wish he would produce his witness 

Mr. MaAppEN. Does the gentleman doubt my 
veracity? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Moores, of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 
But I doubt if the gentleman is seamanlike 
enough to tell the length, the beam, and the 
draft of this ship. 

Mr. Mappen. I do not assume to be in the 
shipbuilding business. If I were, I would have 
to confess my ignorance. 

Mr. Moore. The gentleman’s maritime in- 
formation is not confined to the Hennepin Canal. 

Mr. MappeNn. Or on account of the fog that 
is on the intercoastal canal. 

Mr. LEnroort. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that we have sent three ships 
to the ocean, and one of them is the War Chant, 
which has a tonnage of 3500. 

Mr. Moore. But you sent them through an 
English canal? 

Mr. Lenroor. Yes. 

Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania. You sent 
them through the Welland Canal. You had no 
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American canal, because appropriations have not 
been voted to create an American water-course 
from the Great Lakes to the sea. I wish we had 
an American waterway. I want to get our ships 
out that way. 

Gentlemen worry about the concentration of 
population in the East. There is the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. Like every 
other good thing, he began in the East. He 
settled there early. Every vistage of the gentle- 
man’s ancestry, to say nothing of his posterity, 
began in the East. He first saw the light of day 
there, and then passed on west, finally locating 
in Wisconsin. 

The gentleman was educated in Philadelphia, 
along the gracefully sloping banks of the River 
Delaware. Why, then it was pristine territory, 
years and years and years ago; in fact, the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary 
when the gentleman from Wisconsin was a 
resident of Philadelphia and studied law above 
the banks of the winding Schuylkill, which 
empties into the noble Delaware. 

Mr. MAppEeNn. But he woke up and left. 
{[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Moore. Yes; he left, but he has been 
kicking ever since. The influence of the Dela- 
ware since then has grown; it has grown by leaps 
and bounds, due to the energy of the people 
living along its banks; it has grown until 
Congress finally says, “This is our great com- 
mercial river; here shall we gather the men and 
the materials to build our ships, the ships that 
shall sustain us in war and the ships that shall 
carry our commerce in times of peace.’’ That is 
a natural condition; you can not change it now. 
[Applause. | 


In the Midst of War 
(Concluded from page 25) 


of all manner of industries in every district. 

For making plans against the time of in- 
dustrial reconstruction the Imperial Ministry 
of Economics was created in October, 1917. 
One of its bureaus is the Office of Imperial 
Commissary for Transition Economy. Be- 
ginning with power to regulate imports of 
foods and their distribution and working with 
an advisory committee that had to be heard 
on all matters of principle, the Commissary 
could require any person to give information 
on economic subjects and to submit to inspec- 
tion all business operations and records. 

The Commissary’s activities have broadened 
until it now operates with two advisory com- 
mittees, of which the more important is a 
council of 250 members, known as the Transi- 
tion Economy Parliament. In the member- 
ship are the leading financial and commercial 
men. For instance, the finance committee 
has fifteen of the largest bankers, including 
eight of the chief banking magnates in Berlin. 

Other committees have corresponding mem- 
bership, and include committees on transport, 
ores of iron and manganese, non-ferrous 
metals, textile materials such as cotton and 
wool, silk, fodder, breadstuffs, meat and live- 
stock, oils and fats, resins, hides and skins, 
rubber, cocoa and coffee, coal, and pyrites and 
phosphates. 

According to present plans, the whole 
transition from war conditions to a peace 
basis is to be an affair to be managed by the 
government. 

Meanwhile, German policies regarding im- 
mediate conditions have been undergoing 
changes. The shortage of raw materials early 
led to a policy of control over production, 
ranging from loose supervision to an embargo 
with fixed prices, but with an accompanying 
endeavor to keep factories of every sort in 
operation to one extent or another. 

Prolongation of the war beyond German 
calculations brought difficulties in internal 
transportation and shortage of labor and coal. 
The result was that the government decided 
to concentrate work of each kind in a few 
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establishments, shutting down the remainder. 
Officials at first undertook to make the de- 
cisions. Sometimes they consulted repre- 
sentatives of industries, and sometimes they 
acted in haste without discussion or notice, 

Hard feelings resulted, and more lately 
each industry has been expected to form an 
association which applies the government's 
decisions to its own members, selecting the 
establishments which are to close and de- 
termining upon the compensation that pro- 
prietors are to receive; for in effect the different 
industries are pooled. The compensation 
which is given cannot be a very complete 
solace, for when a factory is closed it is forth- 
with stripped of driving belts, machinery, and 
everything else that is needed by the concerns 
that are kept running. 

German concentration of industry is at the 
same time taking some other directions than 
those dictated by shortage in supplies of ma- 
terials, coal, and labor. Several companies 
have recently combined to manufacture the 
machines for fine cotton spinning which for- 
merly were obtained only in England. Syndi- 
cation goes on apace in the metal industries 
and in shipping. As an encouragement for 
shipbuilding, additional to the undertaking by 
the government to absorb the costs of con- 
struction caused by war conditions, severat 
banks have united to create the Ship Mort- 
gage Bank of Hamburg. The idea is to build 
up mortgage credit based on shipping in the 
way it has been developed on real estate. 
Dutch ship mortgage banks have been pros- 
pering on German business, according to the 
German point of view. 

Economic independence of other countries 
is an ideal for which Germany strives in the 
midst of war. The more economic inde- 
pendence Germany has, it is reasoned, the 
more advantageous will be the commercial 
conditions it will be able to obtain in world 
trade when peace has returned. 


The President’s War Chest 
HE President's fund of $100,000,000, 
voted in April by Congress for national 
security and defense, was in part allotted as 
follows: 
Committee on Public Information. $3,710,000 


Food and Fuel Administration... . 2,655,000 
Civil Service Commission?........ 250,000 
Federal Trade Commission........ 400,000 
Shipping Board. . rates tee ed 19,281,000 
War Trade Board Pore ey 500,000 
Alien Property Custodian......... 25,000 
Department of Justice............ 275,000 
Navy Department..... 200,000 


Misery Loves Company 
HE cost of living at present is a matter of 
real concern to our diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives in foreign countries. 
According to the State Department, the per- 
centage of increase over 1916 is 


‘ e reves GES 
Spain. ......... sesenes 2% 
CMWOOE. «<>. - 2.6 25.. .. .250% 
Switzerland............. 97% 
Sweden. . ee .2257% 
Denmark........ .. eee 70% 
Serre eee 57% 
BNR co bap 0's 26S nhlg we 60% 


The figure for Switzerland contains a bit of 
solace when one remembers that Germany 


has some four hundred men on its diplomatic 
staff at Berne. 


OVERNMENT expenditures by areas are 

becoming somewhat capable of summary. 
For instance, in the vicinity of Hampton 
Roads this year, it has been estimated, they 
will aggregate $160,000,000. 
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RANSPORTATION, the nation’s for every motor that solid tires are called on to withstand. 
vital present day need, looks to the . Here is a tire that must be reckoned 
motor truck to help solve its problem. oy >} J ? } - /] with, and users of motor trucks must Jook 
ot ee vehicle that rows * 
Tires of brutal strength are demanded at it squarely. 
to carry without delays merchandise that Made by a Company with a nation- 
must be delivered on time. \ meet this demand. It is a tire built to wide branch distribution and an estab- 
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OU have seen the 
mail come daily into 


the office of a big 
concern for 15 or 20 
years, and have watched it 
grow. You have noted that 
it brings few books and 
every year more and more 


pamphlets? If not, then 

someone has held them up 

at the door, for they come in a growing flood 
to every office in the land. 

If you have kept an eye on them you have 
seen that they improve in value to your con- 
cern even faster than they grow in number. 
How do you use them? Quite likely not at 
all. How do you treat them? Quite likely 
as if they were one of your office bug-bears. 
A few you take home to read, and they drift 
into the waste basket. A few you send on to 
your directors, or to your heads of depart- 
ments and foremen. A good many go into 
the office waste-basket at once. A lot of them 
seem too valuable to throw away, and not 
quite valuable enough to read, and these you 
throw onto a shelf and there they lie, and the 
pile grows, and gathers dust and looks hope- 
less and useless, and finally gets dumped! 

Now, so far as that is a true picture of 
pamphlet handling methods in the office of a 
big concern, it is a picture of an error in judg- 
ment. No one can tell what each and every 
office should do with its vast incoming stream 
of pamphlets. Here are a few general sug- 
gestions, suggestions which would not be 
needed at all if every big office had a librarian 
who could handle skilfully and get a maximum 
of value out of every bit of print that came in. 

Print on a gummed slip a list of all the titles 
of the more important persons in the whole 
works,—the titles and not the names of 
persons, because the latter change often. 
From a copy on your desk pencil on pamphlets 
as they go under your eye 
the numbers,—sometimes 
one, sometimes several,— 
of such departments and 
official positions as you 
wish the pamphlets to go 
to. A clerk gums the 
pasted slip toeach pamph- 
let and on it checks the 
numbers to which it is to 
go, and sees tc it that it 
arrives. You add notes 
or questions to any or all 
of the numbers when you 
pencil them on, as your 
judgment indicates. For 
example, one pamphlet 
on a machine-shop stock 
room suggests certain 
promising checking de- 
vices. Your pencil note 
on the cover says, “‘27 (no. you give the stock- 
room) RR May 1.”’ Your clerk translates 
this into instructions ‘o the person in question 
to read and report on this pamphlet before 


May I. 


Circulating Intelligence 


URTHER details are out of place here, 
though I will add that periodicals are 
pamphlets, and so are articles clipped from 
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A White List of Business Books 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 
How to Capitalize the Pamphlet 


them. Also I will add that by a circulating 
device akin to that suggested, about 25 
families in my native New England village 
have for over 75 years provided themselves 
with the reading of the best English and 
American journals and the cream of American 
and English books, and the village, though it 
has grown in all that time, is reputed to be one 
of New England’s cleanest and richest. Into 
big concerns, or into little villages, intelligence 
percolates if it is always at hand,—and the 
pamphlet, plus the periodical, is to-day in- 
telligence in an ideal form for percolation! 


How to Get More Pamphlets 
QO you ask where these 
pamphlets come from? There are many 
sources. Hundreds of associations of business 
and professional men all print occasionally,— 
some of them frequently. Men who do 
things are members and they discuss and then 
print a careful criticism of a new and a suc- 
cessful experiment. 

Get on the mailing list of associations work- 
ing along the lines of your business. You 
have a purchasing department? Join the 
association of purchasing agents. An ac- 
counting department? Join the organiza- 
tions of accountants that publish valuable 
reports. Have you employment problems? 
Get the papers of employment managers’ 
conferences, etc. 

Can you afford to have men in charge of 
your business ignorant 
of any new things? 
If these pamphlets and 
other printed things come 
to him and he, in turn, is 
made to send them on to 
men concerned with the 
particular subject each 
treats of, the more is your 
plant speeded up by the 
only factor that can speed 
up anything,—Old Gen- 
eral Intelligence. 

How find the names 
of these organizations? 
There are several lists but 
noone complete list. The 


thousands of 


fullest is in the Eagle 
Almanac. ‘‘1600 Busi- 
ness Books,”’ an index 


and guide to the printed 
matter at the Business Branch of the Newark 
Library, gives under the heading, Trade & 
Professional Associations, those found in 
trade directories and year books. Many 
trade directories give names of organizations 
Other lists follow: 

List of Engineering Societres of the United 
States and Canada; Engineering News, June 3, 
1915, Hill Publishing Company, roth Ave. 
at 36th St., New York. 








Associations listed in Pyb- 
lic Affairs Information Ser- 
vice. H. W. Wilson Co., 
958 University Ave., New 
York. Price on application. 

Commercial and Agri- 
cultural organizations of the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Miscellaneous series No. 61, 
1917, 15 cents. 

Handbook of Societies and Learned Institu- 
tions. 1908, $4.00. Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The largest single producer of pamphlets is 
the U.S. Government. It turns out about a 
thousand different titles or numbers each 
month. Many of these the manager ought 
to see, or arrange that they go to the person 
concerned. 

Let a clerk familiar with your plant run 
through the ‘‘ Monthly Catalog of U. S. Public 
Documents,’’ Supt. of Doc., Washington, 
D. C., $1.10 a year, and check things to be 
sent for. An hour’s time each month. The 
government charges only the cost of printing. 

If publications of only a few bureaus or 
departments are of value to you, the lists of 
pamphlets, etc., issued by them could be 
checked instead of the complete list. These 
bureau or department lists may be secured on 
application to the bureau or department. 

Go to the public library and ask to see some 
pamphlets on whatever subject ycu are in- 
terested in, and you can then obtain the 
sources of such pamphlets for your own use. 


A Wide Range of Subjects 


HE few items are named below merely to 

give some idea of kinds of information con- 
tained in pamphlets and the very varied 
sources from which they come. 

(The address of publisher, unless otherwise 
indicated, is Washington, D. C.) 

Index to Specifications Issued by Navy De- 
partment for Naval Stores and Material, 1917, 
War Department, Provost Marshal General's 
Office. 

Estimates of Population for the Several States 
and District of Columbia, for counties and for 
cities of over 30,000, Bureau of Census, 
Supt. of Documents. 

Profit Sharing in the U. S., Bulletin of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 
208. Supt. of Documents, 20 cents. 

Commercial Organizations of the U. S., 1917, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Misc. Series No. 5. Supt. of Documents, 
15 cents. Interstate, national, interna- 
tional, state and local associations. Field of 
service of associations shown by symbols. 

Conversion Tables of Foreign Weights, Meas- 
ures and Money with comparisons of prices per 
pound, yard, gallon or bushel in U. S. money, 
with prices per kilo, meter, etc., in foreign 
money, by John J. Macfarlane, Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, 1913. 

Patents and How to Obtain Them: A book for 
inventors, W. E. Coleman, 624 F St., N. W. 

Cooperative Competition, by E. H. Gaunt, 
1918, Stevens Press, Providence, R. I. 
Chapters on trade associations, open price 
exchanges and costs. 
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Here are twelve successful men 
preparin¢ for sfill greafer success 


—and how the lesson they have learned 


James Leffel & Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, make turbine 


engines—good turbine engines. 


Twelve men in this organization 
are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 
Most of them are past 
middle age. Includedin 
this group are the Pres- 
ident, Vice - President 
and General Manager, 
Treasurer, the Sales 
Manager, Superintend- 
ent, two department 
managers, a salesman, 
two draftsmen and two 
foremen. 


The motive that 
prompted these men to 
enrol was the determi- 

nation to better themselves—to 
learnhowtodeveloptheir positions 
—to make themselves and their 
work just one hundred per cent 
worth while. 


To accomplish this, for these 
men in their maturity of years, 
there was only one open course, 
only one way. There was only 
one thing to do: 


To master the essentials of business— 
to acquire a first-hand and practical 
knowledge of how all business success 
is built—to absorb for application in their 
own day's work those business facis and 
basic fundamentals which underlie ail 
business. 


These men are acquiring valua- 
ble mental capital 


These men have all progressed 
far along the business highway. 
But they realized the need for 
something greater than their own 
experience to carry them on. 


The bigger the man in business, 
the greater the natural need to ab- 
sorb more business knowledge— 
the stronger the desire to have 
actual contact with other great 
business minds. 


No business brain can be suc- 
cessfully nourished without using 
as a feeder the best product of 
other more successful brains. 


is directly applicable to You! 


The function of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is to give you thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service the best though! and 
experience of hundreds of successtul business 
men--to bring them to vouwin the inost prac- 
tical, most interesting and easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 





This Course and Service gives you a 
thoro understanding of business fundamentals. 
Once mastered, they can be applied success- 
fully to any business. 


If you are an Executive in your own 
business or another's, to develop yourself 
and your job, you need the positive helpful- 
ness the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
bring. 


If your eye is on the Executive desk ahead, 
you need the business information this Course 
furnishes. You need it more now than ever 
because the need for better Executives is 
greater now than the business world has 
ever known. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 


Opportunities abound in every field. The 
demand for trained men is far and away in 
excess of the supply. The war is forcing 
thousands of businesses to readjust their Ex- 
ecutive staff. Every man called for duty 
“over there” affects the status of some other 
one man here, 


The sooner you enrol, the sooner there is 
brought to you the business information that 
has been successfully applied by hundreds 
of our subscribers. 


Daily we are in receipt of stories of suc- 
cess won by men who have applied the 
principles the Course explains. 


These letters come to us from all sections. 
From the big cities, the villages, and even 
the remote and isolated mining camp— 
proof conclusive that environment is no bar 
o advancement. 


Wherever there is a man with the deter- 
mination to take the Course and apply the 
principles, there will be developed a clear- 
thinking, quick-acting, understanding busi- 


ness quantity whose services are always in 
demand at the highest iuarket value. 


The kind of men enrolled 


President: of big corporations are often 
enrolled tor the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious 

young men in their employ. 


Among the 70,000 subscrib- 
ers are such men as George 
M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; E. 
R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Company; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Company; 
William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Company, and 
scores of others equally 
prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 360 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
122; in the General Electric Company, 399; 
and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead In Business,” will show you how you can de- 
velop yourself for bigger responsibilities the same as 


these twelve men in the Leffel Company are doing. 


Every man and woman with either a business or a 
career to guide to higger, surer success should read 
this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
62 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” —Free 


Name____ Md See ee 
Print here 

Business 

Address. 


Business 
Position 
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Now Is The Time 


Whether in the business 
of battles or the battles 
of business, team work 
counts. There never has 
been a time when ‘‘the 
everlasting team work of 
every bloomin’ soul’’ 
meant more to a country 
and its citizens than it 
does right now to every 


American. 


Team work means co- 
operation. Co-operation 
means the association of 
a number of persons for 
their common benefit. 


Thousands of merchants 
are co-operating with 
their customers by pay- 
ing a discount in the 
form of J°A’ Green Trad- 
ing Stamps, assuring 
them a valuable saving 
and a lasting benefit. 


Such team work helps 
both merchant and cus- 
tomer and induces sensi- 
ble conservation and 
practical thrift. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
2 West 45th St. New York City 


























| the water needed. 


| lands hoed their plots of ground. 


| garden market 
| excess vegetables were sold for the gardeners 


| one crop had 
| started. 


Again, the War Garden 


(Continued from page 22 


that West Virginia spent $7,000,000 last year 


on food imported into the state; and he de- 
termined that that must not happen again. 
“His first move was to organize a Patriotic 
Garden League with branches in every com- 
munity of the commonwealth. Through this 
systematic plan which will reach down into 
every last village and hamlet, thousands of 
workers of a!l classes, miners, lumber cutters, 
mill workers, railroad employees and others, 
will spend scme of their spare time this spring 
and summer in helping to feed themselves.” 
Other states which are not naturally given 
to agricultural pursuits are following suit. 
Nebraska began some time ago taking a 
census of the garden space available so as to 
know just how much it could count on in new 
land which ought to be made _ productive; 


and the record runs thus through every state | 
goes alter its | 
problem in its own fashion, and with an eye | 


from coast to coast. Each 


to its own needs. 


O* E of the most striking examples of what 
can be done in arousing communities to 
this patriotic service was furnished last year at 
a little place 3300 feet up in the mountains of 
Arizona. Here way up in the mining regions 
of the state the employees of the Inspiration 
Copper Company, numbering all nationali- 
ties, planted a total of 217 acres of “war 
garden.’’ They boasted that it 
largest in the United States. 
Five artesian wells were drilled to supply 


was the | 








Italians, Mexicans, Chi- | 


leans, Indians, Finlanders, Swedes, English- | 


men, Austrians and representatives of other 
Bulletins 
were printed in as many languages as there 
were nationalities and posted to inform the 
workers of the rules which were applied tc the 
enterprise. A gardén expert, J. R. Sandige, 
from the Arizona Agricultural Station, was 
engaged by the company to make regular 
visits to the gardens to instruct the gardeners, 
more than 70 per cent of whcm had never 
had any experience in gardening. A 
was _ established 


without any expense to them. The double- 
crop system was employed so that as soon as 
been 


and that all food which could not be consumed 
at the time was dried, canned, or stored. 
This is one example of many. Companies 
all over the United States encouraged and 
helped their employees. Many of them pub- 


| lished in their weekly cr monthly bulletins 
| the garden lessons and other information on 


the subject which were furnished them by the 


| National War Garden Commission during the 
| entire summer. 


| convert lots into gardens. It 





“One of the finest examples of patriotic 
service from public utilities was in Denver, 
Colo., where the Denver Union Water Com- 
pany gave free water permits to all who would 
issued 4621 
permits during the season, in addition to the 
30,122 paid water licenses issued in the regu- 
lar way. This company established a vege- 
table garden department, with Prof. P. L. 
Clarke, principal of Berkeley School, in charge. 
It engaged a domestic science expert who gave 
lectures and demonstrations on canning, which 
were attended by between 5000 and 6000 
women. City garden exhibits were arranged 


by the Denver Mothers’ Congress and by 
a number of schools. (Concluded on page 36) | 


War- | 
where the | 


harvested another was | 
't is highly important here to note | 
| that nothing was permitted to go to waste 











Sending Money 
Over There 





It's not safe to send money through the mails. 
A personal check means the payment of a 
commission for cashing it, and a guarantee is 
usually required as to its being good. 


Wells Fargo Money Orders are guaranteed 
They are easily cashed both 
here and abroad—at our Paris office and the 


offices of the Societe Generale with 1100 


branches in France. Similar arrangements have 


against loss. 


been made at our London and Liverpool offices 
as well as at the various branches of the Union 


of London and Smith’s Bank in England. 


Wells Fargo can serve 
our boys in many ways. 


Ask for leaflet giving details 


Wells Fargo 
Money Orders 




















The B’L 
Collection Bank 
of Chicago 





This bank is particularly well equipped te 
serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and dealers located in States West ef Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account with 
er without a ljne of credit. Our collection 
Department isa special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 


ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 


Union Trust Company | 
CHICAGO 


One of Chicago's old conservative banks dosmg 
strictly «a commercial business. Established 1869 
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“I would like to go there, Joe, but 
there’s no place to live” 


\ F OU cannot expect to attract the better class of skilled workmen unless you can provide homes for 
them. Labor, today, has its choice of where it will work and where it will not. Besides, top-notch 
production depends on top-notch men—men who are satisfied and contented. A force of such 

men means expansion. Dissatisfied men, “floaters,” inefficient workers means lower and lesser production. 


Lewis Machine Cut Houses 


have solved the housing problem for many of Ameri- 
ca’s leading industries. These houses are planned, 
designed, constructed and priced to meet today’s con- 
ditions — when speed and economy are essential. 
Houses of all the year around construction— substan- 
tial, practical, attractive homes, that can be erected in 
the shortest possible time. Over 100 designs to meet 
all conditions and requirements, or our engineers and 
architects will work in conjunction with yours. 


The low prices of Lewis Machine Cut Houses is 
due to absolute standardization to the most minute 
detail — practically all waste is eliminated — every 
piece cut by machinery to actual accurate measure— 
and because of quantity production. 


24 to 48 Hour Shipments 


Shipments of standard designs can be made in 24 
to 48 hours, and a regular schedule maintained until 


contract is completed. Each house shipped com- 


plete in a car. 
Among Our Customers 
Among the 1917 buyers of Lewis Machine Cut 


Houses who have purchased in quantity are such 
concerns as 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The Hercules Powder Co. 

The Bessemer Coal & Coke Co. 
Eastern Michigan Power Co. 
Tennessee Copper Company 


Michigan Central Railroad 
American Plate Glass Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 

U. S. Government 


For Industrial House Builders, Government 
Officials, Contractors and Builders 


Our facilities are such that we can start immediate shipment 
for the building of whole towns or communities. No contract is 
too large for us to guarantee record-breaking time. 


Wire or write for full details. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. H, General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 
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It was estimated that the value of the food 
grown was more than $2,000,000. Seed houses 
sold their packets at a reduced rate when 
ordered through the schools in wholesale lots. 

In reporting on the work, Prof. Clarke said: 
“Four thousand six hundred and twenty-one 
lots are nearly equivalent to 332 acres, which 
gives some idea of the amount of new ground 
last season devoted to garden purposes. 
Besides this, probably two-thirds of the 
30,122 paid water licenses provided for garden 
irrigation in back yards or elsewhere. Those 
who took pains to observe estimated that 
there were more than 5000 dry land gardens 
in Denver last summer. This was a magnifi- 
cent showing and provided an immense 
addition to the food supply of Denver and 
therefore of the state and nation. With all 
the new ground converted to gardens last 
summer, it was estimated that there was still 
left 20,000 acres in Denver to grow weeds, 
breed disease and mar the beauty of the city.”’ 

The Foster, Merriam Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., in reporting on its garden project, 
worked on a tract leased for the employees, 
reported that “besides the material gain, the 
garden work promoted a fine spirit of democ- 
racy and fellowship among the men.’’ Offi- 
cers of the company and employees peeled 
off their coats and worked together. Each 
man was given a plot 50 by 100 feet, the com- 
pany buying the seed and fertilizer and allow- 
ing the men to pay for them on the installment 
basis. At the end of the season a refusal 
on the tract was immediately secured for 
this year. 

The General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., divided up a tract of 60 acres of 
river-bottom land which had never grown 
anything but weeds and rank grass, and fur- 
nished these plots, each 25 by 75 feet, to its 
employees as they applied. More than 1500 
men thus raised vegetables to supply their 
home tables during the summer. 

The Berlin Mills Company, of Berlin, N. H., 
inserted paid advertisements in New England 
newspapers calling attention to the value of 
this work. At the Brown and Sharpe Manu- 

_facturing Company, Providence, R. I., more 
than 500 employees planted gardens, raising 
among other foodstuffs more than 4c00 
bushels of potatoes. The ‘mutual interest 
department” of the American Rclling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, held an exhibit 
and gave a large number of mcney prizes for 
the best general displays and for individual 
products grown in their emplcyee’s home 
gardens. 


Prizes Are An Incentive 
deter displays calling attention to 


the importance of increased production 
and conservaticn of focd give business houses 
the opportunity to do theit added bit to help 
the nation and its fighters. Incentive can be 
given to this feature of the food campaign in 


THE NATION’S 


various cities and statcs by the awarding of 
prizes for the most striking or the most 
attractive window exhibits. Such a prize 
in Utah, for instance, was won by Kimball 
and Richards, of Salt Lake City. The cam- 
paign is nation-wide this year. 

Many chambers of commerce and other 
trade bodies threw the weight of their in- 
fluence and their active cooperation into this 
vital food production problem. Through 
committee and individual effort they succeeded 
in adding materially to the food supply of 
the nation. The nearer every place in the 
country comes to feeding itself, the nearer 
will we be to a solution of many of the hard 
problems of food supply and transportation 
which are all important in our war prepara- 


tion. No other plan can do more in this 
direction than the war garden. 

About three million war gardens were 
planted in the United States last year. That 


means probably between 100,0c0 and 125,0c0 
acres. This year that amount probably will 
be doubled. Chicago, for example, had 
33,460 gardens last year. This year it will 
be at least 60,000. 

Since some of the most effective werk 
along this line was done last year and will 
be done this year by large firms throughout 
the country, it is regarded as especially 
desirable that such firms call either on the 
Department of Agriculture or on Mr. Pack's 
organization for help and advice. Mistakes 
due to inexperience may in that way be 
largely avoided, and the most will be made of 
every opportunity. It is a patriotic duty not 
merely to plant war gardens, but to plant 
them intelligently, and with the utmost 
precaution against failure. 





Rain Fortifies the Growing Wheat 
(Continued from page 17) 


the Children of Israel made bricks without 
straw under the shadow of the Pyramids. 
It is extremely drought resisting and averages 
much more to the acre than the common 
wheat. 

Originally it was “‘bearded like the pard,”’ 
so as largely to impair its usefulness, but ex- 
periments by a member of the faculty of one 
of the western state agricultural colleges 
produced a beardless variety that is most ex- 
cellent food for both man and beast. In the 
irrigated regions of the Far West there is much 
concern over the comparatively small depths 
of accumulated snows in the extreme Western 
Ranges, thus presaging lack of water later on 
for irrigation purposes. 

In the way of food productions it is en- 
couraging to note that the estimates of all 
food annuals in the country on January 1, 
1918, show a substantial increase over similar 
figures of twelve months ago. The fear of 
inflation still causes apprehension to those who 
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regard it as apparently one of the misfortunes. . 


inseparable from prolonged warfare. In cur- 
rency it can occur only from the issue of what 
is known as fiat money or some circulating 
medium of exchange of similar nature. There 
is also the danger which may come from a 
credit inflation such as brought about the 
financial panic of 1907. Only there is a vita} 
difference between now and then as regards 
the nature of our currency system. 

One preventive to credit inflation will be 
the more equal and general absorption of 
coming bond issues rather than have the bur- 
den borne so largely by financial institutions 
as is now the case. The volume of business 
was seriously curtailed during the last 30 
days by continuing freight congestion, heat- 
less and coalless days at factories, and un- 
ending embargoes against every known 
locality between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Tropic of Capricorn. There was inevitably 
great scarcity of goods and in trade phrase, 
stocks of merchandise in the hands of dealers 
were ‘‘all shot to pieces.’’ Local labor dis- 
turbances breaking out unexpectedly in spots 
added to the constantly mounting trouble. 

Milder weather has helped matters, and 
there is always the ages old belief that ‘ busi- 
ness gets better in the spring.”’ Prices of 
mercantile commodities, mostly of finished 
materials, continue here and there to rise, 
owing largely to increased labor costs. The 
prevailing scarcity induced by transportation 
difficulties gave rise to a partly prevalent, 
though entirely mistaken impression, that 
demand was as great as ever. Asa matter of 
fact there can be no doubt that the volume of 
domestic business, excluding Government 
work, has decreased during the past six months, 
owing to the influence of abnormally high 
prices, limiting use in some lines, and to the 
direct and indirect effect of the war in lessen- 
ing the activities of all building and develop- 
ment enterprises and those industries de- 
pendent upon outdoor sports. 


Salaries Can’t Keep Pace 


CATTERED small towns in various see- 

tions which have neither factories nor mines 
as their chief source of existence report some 
decrease in local business because salaries and 
wages do not keep pace with the still rising 
cost of living. Here and there curious fea- 
tures of demand tell of unexpected reactions 
to general economic causes. There is no 
expectation of a large lumber cut this year 
save for Government purposes. Yet there is 
an unceasing demand for axes and cross cut 
saws, because the high price of coal, and the 
difficulty of obtaining, it, forced an unusual 
use of wood for fuel. There is but little 
building going on, yet the demand for many 
lines of edge tools still continues heavy, for it 
develops that the so-called carpenter tools 
are used more largely by farmers than skilled 
mechanics. 

Hotels and restaurants in small towns and 
cities are generally observing Food Adminis- 
tration regulations and requests because of 
the far-reaching influence and constant per- 
suasion of the great tribe of traveling salesmen. 

The business world of both high and low 
degree still finds happy opportunism the most 
feasible course to steer. It has all sorts of 
advice offered it, much of it from text books, 
still regarded by a dwindling few as inviolable 
and immutable as the law of gravity and the 
theory of the precession of the equinoxes. 
What is really happening is that the average 
dealer is necessarily guided closely by the 
course of the average consumer, which course, 
while neither logical nor according to rule, is 
still very human and most natural. Men are 
having their clothes and shoes patched and 
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mended, but eating and smoking much as of 
yore, save at home, where the women who do 
all the saving in food are buying new shoes 
and the latest gowns. 

There are economies in plenty, as popular 
investments in Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamps, and unlimited donations to war pur- 
poses all testify. There are likewise savings 
as bank deposits bear witness. But neither 
economy nor savings follow set ways nor rules 
and the wise merchant is he who considers the 
consumer and studies his ways. 

Once more the story is of much business, 
done under all manner of handicaps and diffh- 
culties, still consciously gambling with fate, 
still unafraid, and in the main, still prospering. 





A War Policy of Industrial Peace 
(Concluded from page 23) 


“The control should deal directly with 
questions of jurisdiction among organizations 
of workers, in order that this source of dispute 
may be eliminated. 

“The arrangement for control should in- 
clude provisions which will, as a matter of 
agreement, give assurance that awards and 
decisions made with reference to disputes will 
be accepted by all parties in interest as final 
and binding. 

‘Employees should agree that on their part 
there will be no strikes as means of forcing a 
plant to have union employees. At the same 
time, employers should undertake that their 
employees will be free to become members of 
such labor organizations as they may choose, 
and that they will not discriminate against 
any employee by reason of his membership 
in a labor organization. 

“Circumstances under which existing re- 
strictions imposed by agreement may _ be 
suspended should be set out. Thus, there 
should be clear indication of the circumstances 
which will permit employment of more ap- 
prentices than agreements allow, substitution 
of semi-skilled or unskilled men in places where 
by agreement only skilled men can ordinarily 
be employed, if the labor supply so warrants, 
and use of women. Payment of piece-rates 
should always be allowed where war needs 
require. 

“Tried experience and peculiar knowledge 
should be considered prerequisites in ap- 
pointees who are placed in executive positions 
in the specialized divisions of the Labor 
Administration. Each of these divisions will 
deal with questions of very real complexity 
and delicacy. For success of the whole Labor 
Administration in its very highly important 
undertaking, men of peculiar fitness should be 
sought for each of the positions which are in 
question. 

“The success of any plans which the Labor 
Administration may formulate will depend 
upon their wide acceptance. For this reason 
the influence of the President should be en- 
listed, from the national point of view. 

“The problems to be met are, however, no 
less local in their application than national in 
their interest and importance. In solving 
local problems commercial organizations can 
render very real assistance by bringing the 
employers of their communities together and 
uniting them in adhesion to the principles 
which have been set out above as important 
in any scheme of control over industrial re- 
lations. Trade organizations can perform the 
same kind of service among their members. 

“It is believed that the President should 
give early consideration to conditions which 
may be expected to follow the close of the 
war when men in large numbers are released 
from the armed forces. Asa part of the labor 
problem of the war, the committee would 
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recommend that the President create a suit- 
able agency to formulate plans for meeting 
such conditions as may develop, for making 
provisions that will assure restoration of any 
limitations suspended during the war, and for 
making other readjustments that may be 
necessary when peace is restored.”’ 





The Way to Lose the War 
(Continued from page 9) 


employing him that the lack of such a man 
was holding back the shipping; and that his 
equal for the job could not be found any- 
where else in the country. 
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Another Chamber started a school for ship 
workers as soon as it became clear that the 
training of green help was taking up the time 
of foremen which would otherwise be used 
upon ships. 

So much for the vital facts. They all point 
to one conclusion that cannot be understood 
too clearly.—Helping to build more ships is 
the most important war job at thistime. The 
man or organization that successfully helps 
in this, is doing a job which at this time is 
more important than that of the man with the 
gun. We older business men are most for- 
tunate that this great opportunity has come 
to us. Let us make all our other business 
secondary to it. Let us get onto our real job. 





Schooled in the mart and office, day by day, 

In ways of serving best his fellow man; 

Counting success but in his power to make 

Improved commodities, promote the 
better plan: 


America’s son wakes to his country’s 
call, 

Bringing his ablest weapon, the keen 
curves 

Of power and zeal to serve 
the highest good, 

And finds his glory that, 
through him, his country 
serves 
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USINESS conditions being 

what they are, you must 
expect to make certain read- 
justments before long. To help 
in this process and without 
accepting fees, we maintain a 
representative in every terri- 
torial district, engaged upon 
System Service. 

If you wish to accomplish more 
work with what help you have, or to 
get along without filling the ‘‘vacant 
chairs,’’ or to get a closer grasp of 
affairs in your business through new, 
perfected systems—talk the matter over with our 
representative and see if he—trained as he is in the 
most modern office methods and backed by the best 
and oldest technical resources in the country——cannot 
help you to a solution. Two heads--two directions 
of experience—are better than one. 

Our men know how to simplify methods that have 
become complex, how to work up useful records about 
your business, how to combine records, eliminating 
the non-essentials, how to put records into the most 
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The Trackless Train 
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American Express Co. 
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Erie Railroad Co. 
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Chicago 
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Will They Get Wheat? 
(Continued from page 13) 


i. e., the grain retained on 
the growers. Here we have no figures 
of any kind to guide us. However. 
there are certain facts that may illuminate 
even this situation somewhat. 

In the first place, the prohibition of vodka 
has, according to all Russian authorities, in- 
creased the consumption of cereal food; as it 
set free for bread purchase a certain amount of 
money previously spent for drink. Also, it 
is notorious that the Russian peasant is a 
very large eater, and what would be more 
natural when difficulties of transportation 
made the selling of his grain difficult than that 
he should eat more of it than ordinarily. 
The Russian consumption cf cereals would be 
also necessarily increased by the mobilization. 
If altogether twenty million men _ were 
mobilized, as best authority indicates, the 
requirements of cereals for these men would 
be increased by abcut cne-half, which means 
the using up of no mean quantity. 


the farms by 


NOTHER fact of much suggestiveness is 

that the number of horses, cattle, sheep, 
goats and pigs all actually increased in Euro- 
pean Russia as between 1914 and 1916. The 
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| increase varied from but 11% in horses to 90% 


in goats. But the most important increases 
were those of cat’le by 29% and swine by 
34%, because the absolute numbers of these 
animals are very large. There is little doubt 
that these increases of farm animals have 
been largely effected at the expense of the 
invisible grain supply, 7. e., the stock on the 
farms. But, this animal increase will mean 
something in the way of meat for Germany. 

Finally, it will be of interest to give some 
attention to the figures of Russia’s normal 
grain production, consumption and export. 
According to the Statistical Notes for March, 
1917, of the International Institute of Agri- 


| culture, the annual consumption per head n 





European Russia (48 governments) of the 
five cereals, wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn, 
taking into account food use, feed use, indus: 
trial use, and seed. has averaged for the five 
years I9II to I915, 542,896,000 quintals. 
This amount: to fully eighty per cent of the 
production during the same period, so that 
Russia has only had about twenty per cent 


| of its normal crop available for export. In 


1916 the crop was but 616,483,000 quintals, 
or an excess of but thirteen and one-half per 
cent over normal consumption. But con- 
sumption in 1916 was not normal. - It was 
increased by the additional amount needed 
for the 20,000,000 mobilized men. If this 
increase is put at a pound of bread a day, 
including waste, it wipes out half the surplus 
at one blow. The remaining half of the sur- 
plus can easily have gone for the feeding of 
animalsand the increased eating by the peas- 
anis themselves, unable to dispose of their 
grain because of the break-down in trans- 
portation. 

Altogether then, what light we have on the 
situation in Russia offers little encouragement 
of Germany’s hopes—if she really has them— 
for any immediate large relief from her long 
hunger on the basis of a resumption of eco- 
nomic relations with the Ukraine. However, 
that Germany can arrange matters, if the new 
Ukrainian republic has a not too exciting 
career during the coming year, so that she will 
get some wheat and rye and othe: cereals out 
of the Kazan fields at next harvest time, and 
more in 1919, I have no doubt. But that she 
will be able to increase her piesent bread 
ration on a basis of the Ukraine’s present 
grain reserves, I do not believe. For I do 
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not believe that the Ukraine has any grain 
reserves—certainly no considerable ones. And 
yet,—let us indulge no happy illusions. _ The 
Russian catastrophe is a catastrophe for all] 
of us. It breaks the blockade of Germany. 





Beef and the Banker 
(Continned from page 12) 


to reduce the rate of interest to the borrower 
and place the cattle loan upon a basis com- 
parable in public favor to commercial paper, 

While many of the applications for large 
loans come direct to the livestock banks or 
cattle loan companies, cattle loans are for the 
most part made in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness by the country banker acting alone or 
for his bank. 

The process of making the loan is simple and 
intended to safeguard alike the interests of all 
concerned. The borrower makes a property 
statement and executes a note and chattel 
mortgage covering the cattle and running to 
the banker, who, while personally knowing 
his customer, verifies all statements, inspects 
the animals and sees that the facilities are 
adequate for feeding, watering and caring for 
the stock throughout the life of the loan. 

If the situation warrants and the maturity 
date of the note admits, the local banker may 
hold this paper in his own note case as sec- 
ondary reserve. If his be a member bank, he 
may rediscount the note to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of his district. If his bank is not 
a member of the Federal Reserve system, he 
may sell the note to a city correspondent or a 
cattle loan company. If sold or rediscounted 
the note and chattel mortgage are endorsed 
and assigned by the bank or banker, whose 
property statement also accompanies the loan. 
When the note is taken by the cattle loan 
company, its inspectors inspect the security 
and the conditions surrounding it. 

The cattle loan company acts as a broker 
and through its various connections places 
the paper with city banks or the investing 
public, using much the same methods as mort- 
gage loan or commercial paper houses, 


BE [IND paper so acquired the ultimate pur- 
chaser has as security the livestock—a life 
necessity for which there is at all times a cash 
market—the financial and moral responsibility 
of the stockman, the guarantee of the local 
banker and the endorsement of the cattle 
loan company. 

Careful scrutiny should be exercised in 
buying, and particular consideration given the 
ability, experience, character and responsibility 
of the institution or individual making the 
offering. As in the purchase of commercial 
paper the investor depends in large measure 
upon the responsibility and judgment of the 
broker, so in buying cattle paper too much 
regard cannot be given the reliability of the 
maker, broker or cattle loan company. 

Livestock puts fertility into the soil as well 
as money in the bank. Those communities 
which rest upon a livestock basis are on a 
sound foundation and for the most part pros- 
perous. Livestock means a richer soil, a more 
productive land, better farms, better homes, a 
happier and more contented rural life. 

Already foreign agents are seeking out in this 
country high types of breeding animals with 
which they hope to restock the fields of 
Europe. Our allies need our meat products 
to-day—every pound they can get and many 
more. After the war all Europe will afford 
opportunity for our export trade. 

The encouragement of the livestock industry 
is a sound economic policy in times of peace. 
Under the stress of present needs it has become 
a patriotic duty. 
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A young man who helps on the work, runs 
the payroll sheets through the Addressograph, 
listing the name, clock number and rate of each 
employe. A whole sheet can be run off in less than 
a minute. 


Then he runs the 900 clock cards through, print- 
ing at a fast rate the large clock number and the 
proper name on each card. Also the name, date and 
number are placed on the pay checks in this same 
way. 

While Addressograph speed cannot be compared 
with the old handwriting method once used in fill- 
ing out all these forms, still another item of real im- 
portance is the absolute accuracy of the machine. 
Impossible for it to make any mistake in spelling, 
punctuation or figures. 


“Addressog 


TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Branches in Principal Cities 





More Paydays—but Less Work 


; VERY week there is a payday at the Toledo Machine and Tool Company. 
Formerly payday came only twice a month, but when they put the 
Addressograph in their system they found it speeded up the payroll work so 
much that they could pay every week and still have spare time a plenty to 
devote to other matters. 


Pays for itself quickly in short-cutting on payroll 
work. But in addition it is applied by thousands 
of Addressograph users in mailing work, heading 
up statements, addressing tags in the shipping room, 
filling in letters, and so on. 


There are hand machines for small payroll lists 
down to 75 names. The Toledo Machine & Tool 
Company, with a list of 900 employes, has a com- 
plete motor-driven equipment. In every payroll 
system, whether the list is 75 or 75,000, the Ad- 
dressograph will be a saving proposition. 


Information as to how this appliance can be es- 
pecially adapted to your work will be gladly sent 
without obligation. State total number of em- 


ployes. 





902 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 











War Plans for Peace Plants 
(Concluded from page 10) 


fuel, so there is but one remedy, 7. e., to 
limit the production of non-war industries 
sufficiently to provide for: 

War needs—direct and indirect. 

Necessities for the public welfare and domestic 
consumption. 


In accomplishing the desired end, it should 
be our effort to divert the energies of non-war 
industries as far as possible to the production 
of the essentials for war, that each industrial 
center may use existing facilities, with its 
labor living at home, happy and contented. 

In the readjustment process, it is inevitable 
that the normal business of some industries 
must be interfered with in order that the 
production of war and public necessities be 
kept at the maximum. It may be that some 
plants, because of lack of power, shortage of 
labor, raw materials, or transportation, may 
have to suspend entirely. These sacrifices 
must be endured in the interest of our first 
object, which is to win the war. If we secure 
complete cooperation between government 
and business, it is hoped that our industries 
may emerge from the disturbed condition 
caused by the war, intact and strong for the 
economic problems which must face us. 


Duty of War Industries Board 


T would seem to be the immediate duty of 
the War Industries Board: 


To list, by classes or otherwise, and to define 
those industfies whose operation as a war measure 
are of exceptional importance, classifying them 
as far as practicable in the order of their relative 
urgency, measured by the extent of their con- 
tribution, directly or indirectly, toward winning 
the war. 

To consider carefully, and after due notice and 
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hearings, to determine what are the less impor- 
tant industries, measured by the extent of their 
contribution, directly or indirectly, toward 
winning the war. 

To promulgate such findings and to prepare, 
present and if practicable, enforce such definite 
and concrete plan or plans as will result in 
stimulating the operation of industries of 
exceptional importance; curtailing the operation 
of the less important industries, or in the alter- 
native encouraging such industries so to change 
their operations as to produce war needs; 
conserving the supply of essential raw materials 
as reserves to be drawn upon to meet the war 
requirements. 


A Boost for Little Business 
(Concluded from page 18) 
ing the smaller cement manufacturers located 
adjacent to the Atlantic coast, and submitted 
a proposition for their cooperation in export 
trade. The Commission, however, was.unable 
to give him any decision. 

There are twenty-two cement manufac- 
turers in the district referred to. Three of 
them are large enough to develop export 
business for themselves, but the others, nine- 
teen in number, are too small, individually, 
to handle the export business as it ought to 
be handled. As the result of several con- 
ferences, despite the fear of the anti-trust 
laws, eleven of the nineteen smaller companies 
decided to form an export association. Ar- 
ticles of incorporation were adopted and each 
of the eleven companies signed, two of them 
having decided after all that it was unwise 
for them to go ahead until some action had 
been taken by Congress to permit cooperation 
in export business. At the time Mr. Mallory 
submitted his statement, these manufacturers 
were ready to proceed; they had their man- 
agers selected, as well as some of their sales- 
men. 









































A Book On Factory 
Construction for 
Industrial Executives 


Executives who have to contend 
with present day construction prob- 
lems will find it profitable to read 
“A Better Way to Build Your New 
Plant.”’ If you are interested in the 
methods by which large concerns 
— their own construction prob- 
ems, just write, ‘Send me your 
Construction Book as mentioned in 
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New Davlight Plant of Consolidated Press Co.—Hastings, Mich. 


The employees of the Consolidated Press Co. at Hastings, 
Mich., find it easy to meet the wartime demand for increased 
production because the factory is flooded with daylight from 
end to end—there is greater accuracy and better workmanship 
with less effort—and fear of accidents is largely removed. 

You turn your building problem over to 


F-D-C:SERVICE 


FACTORIES - FOUNDRIES ~ MACHINE SHOPS - WAREHOUSES 


with the assurance that you will get a plant designed for your 
individual requirements—based on a study of your conditions 
as they actually are. 

F. D. C. Service not only relieves you of all the details from 
beginning to end—but assures you that your new plant will be 
in actual operation within 90 days from the time you authorize 
us to go ahead. 

For full details of this service—and pictures of other interest- 
ing plants built lately address 





The plan is to form the Portland Cement 
Export Company, which is to be a selling 
company, selling for export business only, 
Each one of the member companies will sub- 
scribe for a pro rata amount of stock based on 
its shipments for the three previous years and 
whatever sales are made will be prorated 
among the companies in proportion to their 
subscription. The company will have no 
relation whatever to domestic business. 

The thousands of small cotton manufac- 
turers of the country who suffer greatly at 
times on account of congested domestic mar- 
kets, under this bill could form companies to 
advertise and sell their products in foreign 
markets. Many of these manufacturing com- 
panies are too small to bear, single handed, 
the expense of maintaining their own selling 
agents abroad and properly advertise their 
products. This bill would make it possible 
for a number of them to combine their efforts 
and each centribute its share of the expense. 


Waiting for Congress to Say the Word 


HE bill which I introduced in the House 

oh June 28, 1916, during the sixty-fourth 
Congress, passed the House on September 2, 
1916, but was not acted on by the Senate. 
I again introduced it in the House at the 
beginning of the sixty-fifth Congress, on 
April 9, 1917. It again passed the House, 
on June 13, 1917, and on December 12, 1917, 
passed the Senate with some minor amend- 
ments. 

That the business world of America has 
been waiting for some such law is evidenced 
by the examples which I have already given 
and by other testimony submitted to the com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate. 
One attorney, for instance, stated that he 
had on his desk the plans for four or five such 
associations, all comparatively small interests, 
which would perhaps be availed of if the bill 
became law. 

The fear has been expressed that if we per- 
mit business men to combine in export trade 
they will come together at “‘dinners’’ and so 
forth and enter into gentlemen’s agreements 
to fix the price in the domestic market. 
I think we have so hedged about the associa- 
tions to be formed under this law that, as | 
said in the beginning, there will be no assault 
on the domestic pantry. 


Roads 
(Continued from page 16) 


democracy. Roughly, at pre-war prices, it 
would call for an outlay of something 
like $30,000,000,000; at present prices, 
from $45,000,000,000 to (according to the 
rate which some states are preparing to 
pay this year) $70,000,000,000. For what it 
costs us to improve 11% per cent of our road- 
ways, and some of that “improved” with a 
top layer of sand and clay, England could 
rebuild the whole of her highway system of 
150,000 miles. 

Before the war we had set the pace of con- 
structing about 15,000 miles of first-class 
highways a year, at a cost of approximately 
$200,000,000, and spent about $100,000,000 
more annually in the work of maintenance. 
- During the past 12 years our estimated outlay 
for construction has been $2,000,000,000, or 
more than $100 for each family in the country. 

Wholesale reconstruction is not necessary 
to meet the exigencies of the present situation. 
Military highways are not important here in 
the sense that they are, for example, in France, 
where roads have to be built as feeders for an 
intrenched army, and new highways are 
hurriedly constructed because the old ones 
have come within range of the enemy’s guns. 
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No American roadway, unless the Germans 
should decide to try their luck over here, will 
be put to such a test as one of the magnificent 
Verdun foads lived through during the attack 
there—a continuous stream of 5000 motor 
trucks day and night. 

At the same time, there is a great deal of 
roustruction (and maintenance as a matter of 
course) which cannot be neglected without 
imperiling the United States and its allies. 
Looking on een the brightest side of the rail- 
road situation, it is clear that we shall have 
to avail ourselves of the assistance of our high- 
ways and motor trucks to a greater degree 
during the war. 

Many American roads are the death of 
trucks. An investigation of motor express 
routes by the Highways Transport Committee 
of the Council of National Defense demon- 
strates the tremendous “‘lift’’ which trucks 
can give to the railroads and the need of better 
roads in many places if we are to reap the 
benefit which trucks are capable of rendering. 
Twenty-two of these routes radiate from 
Baltimore. Maryland has some fine roads, 
also its quota of poor ones. One of the routes 
lies over a poor road, which has jolted the 
truck into the repair shop and its owner into 
a despairing determination to sell his equip- 
ment and quit. 

Our “‘dirt’’ roads, however, are not hopeless. 
One of the best-informed good roads advocates 
that I know tells me that practically all the 
roads of America can be used—can be used— 
for heavy traffic in a pinch except in the worst 


The New York World states that during the first | 


nine months of the war Americ2n industries con- 
tributing to war needs have suffered losses total- 
ing more than $50,000,000 from fires of known 
incendiary or suspicious origin. 

What is the first principle of conservation if not 
the protection of plant and product from the 
danger of deliberately planned destruction? 


ANCHOR POST FENCES 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


effectively shut out from‘your property those who may 
have malicious designs on your plant. 
Unclimbable, rustless and fire-proof, they have an unequalled 
record for protection and durability. 


Our Catalog covers the whole subject of protective factory 
fences most thoroughly. May we send you a copy? 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
13 Cortland Street West (13th floor) 
NEW YORK 


2207-G 
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weather conditions, that is, used most of the 
time. The owner of a fleet of 45 trucks says 
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that, with the exception of certain kinds of | 


clay, or deep sand, a dirt road is capable of 
carrying heavy traffic provided it receives 
reasonable care. A highway in New Jersey, 
subjected to unusually severe usage on ac- 
count of the war, became impassable, but 
dragging quickly ‘‘put it on its feet”’ again. 


After the War—What? 


PATCHING up and making our highways 


serve during the war disposes of only the 
first phase of our great problem. Authorities 
say, and events corroborate them, that a 
large proportion of our $2,000,000,000 worth 
of good roads will have to be scrapped. 
They were built for another day and genera- 
tion and for conditions which have passed 
away. We must be prepared not only to 
replace many of them, but in future to build 
better ones than we have in the past. Road 
building in America must keep pace with new 
conditions. 

That is the story of roads, the story of man’s 
desire to be somewhere else, of his changing 
environment, his multiplying needs, his 
searchings for knowledge and wealth and 
pleasure, his quarrels and his rapacity, his 
mercy and his pioneering, his greatness and 
his littleness. Every step of his progress and 
his retrogression can be traced, from the first 
path beaten through the forest by his bare 
feet, over the mighty highways which pushed 
the power of Rome into the four corners of the 
earth, and which were destroyed, some of 
them, as in parts of Britain, once that power 
was broken, for the materials that composed 
them, down to the great roads of France which 
help to-day to hold the Germans in check. 

The expanding life and commerce of the 
United States, our boundless opportunities, 
the new role we are to play among the nations 
of the earth, call for their proper expression 
in the roads we build in future. Roads which 
shall be more than merely passable. Con- 
nected roads, so that our highways shall not 
be, as once they were and still are to some 
extent—result of 31,000 separate, independent 
jurisdictions—‘‘a mighty maze and all without 
a plan.”’ 


ERHAPS while thinking of the large 

amounts of capital which must go into 
railroad expansion after the war we ought to 
be thinking also of maintaining some sort of 
balance between railway and highway de- 
velopment. 

That balance, apparently, was lost in the 
ferver with which the country threw itself 
into railroad construction in the beginning. 
We had no more than fairly started on the 
building of good highways when the railroad 
came to divert a tr.mendous amount of our 
activities into new channels. 

The need of roads developed slowly in 
America. England’s laws discouraged trade 
among the colonies, and fighting with Indians 
required little in the way of military roads. 
Our highways then were largely trails, and 
trails they remained for a long time after we 
achieved independence—mere passages for 
settlers from one waterway to another. The 
birth and the expansion of commerce demanded 
better highways. Jefferson gave impetus to 
the movement by building a national pike 
from Cumberland, Maryland, to the west. 
States set up road commissions and furnished 
funds to build hundreds of miles of trunk line 
highwavs. 

Settlers pushed out to the frontiers and_be- 
yond, set up new frontiers, and then beyond 
them. Thousands upon thousands of miles 
ot highway to provide. And the settlers were 
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Account for Every 
LABOR MINUTE 


ERE is the one logical method 

of keeping an accurate ac- 
count of when you received and 
when you sent out letters, orders, 
contracts, etc. It will avoid all dis- 
putes, as it records every minute 
of the day or night. | 
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Absolutely automatic, re- 








quires no attention and is 
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RATE register on the market. 
Write for full information and 
for our latest catalogue 
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CITIES 


Aladdin Cities are the re- 
sult of a careful research 
work into the necessities 
of modern civic life. 
Every necessity which 
makes for health, com- 
fort, hygiene and expan- 
sion is included in these 
plans. Each city is com- 
plete and specifications 
include complete mate- 
rials for homes of differ- 
ent sizes, churches, 
schools, public service 
buildings, such as stores, 
offices, hotels, banks, etc., 
all materials for water 
and sewerage distributing 
systems, electric service 
and generating plant, all 
materials for landscape 
work, gutters, curbing, 
sidewalks, etc.—in short, 
complete materials for 
each city. 


. HOMFBUILDERS TO THE NATION—TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION ° e 
60 Aladdin Ave. Canadian Branch, The Canadian Aladdin Co., C. P. R. Bldg. , Toronto, Ont. Bay City, Mich. 
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A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


Depending upon size of house, we load from one to 
three complete houses in each car. Normally, shipments 
arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 
leaving our mill. 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 
. 5-Room Houses Per Day 


Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. Every piece of mate- 
rial, joists, studs, rafters, sheathing, siding, flooring, in- 
terior finish, is cut to proper size, marked and numbered 
and ready to nail in place. 


Immediate Actioa Un Any City Froject— 
or Any Housing P oblem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities 
of from 300 to 3,000 population. Experienced town 
planners, landscape architects, engineers and _ builders 
have spent months of study and work in their produc- 
tion. This service becomes a part of every Aladdin 
Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


SA 





Over One Thousand Aladdin Houses Carried in Stock 


All lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, flooring, interior finish, 
plaster, hardware, paints, nails, are carried constantly in stock, ready 
for instant shipment. 


Hundreds of American Corporations Have Built Aladdin 
Houses 


As many as five hundred Aladdin houses have been sold to a single 
corporation. Re-orders are constantly received from corporations who 
have tested our houses by actual purchase and erection. 


A Million’ Dollar Specialized Plant for Manufacturing 
Standardized Houses 


The Aladdin plant is the first specialized plant designed and built 
for manufacturing standardized frame houses. And it is the largest 
of its kind in existence. 


7 A 
A Single House-—or A Complete City 

The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite price on a single 
house or complete cities of 300, 500, 600, 1,000, 1,500, and 3,000 
population. These cities are now listed in our book on Industrial 
Houses. Cities include homes, stores, churches, schools, municipal 
buildings, water distributing systems, electric light--plants and dis- 
tribution, sewerage systems, trees, etc. 

“Book of Aladdin Homes” No. 6 with full information, floor plans 
and prices will be mailed on request. Aladdin book ‘Industrial 
Howsing’” mailed only to inquiries written on business or official 
stationery. 


HOMEBUILDERS TO THE NATICN—TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION 
Canadian Branch, The Canidian Aladdin Co., C. P. R. Bldg.,' Toronto, Ont. 


Bay City, Mich. 


60 Aladdin Ave. 











Getting the Facts 
for Investment 


Every investor needs the best infor- 
mation obtainable. 

The National City Company aims 
to supply that need, in addition to 
offering attractive securities for in- 
vestment. 

You are invited to call on the Com- 
pany for information regarding any 
class of securities. There is neither 
charge nor obligation. 

Our correspondent offices, located 
in twenty-four investment centers 
(many of them having private wifes 
to New York), are akle to place our 
entire facilities at your command, 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building 


New York 


Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 
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poor. The task looked enormous—hopeless. 
Besides, the railroad was coming, the highway 
of the future. Railroads absorbed to a large 
extent the capital of the country. States, 
counties and cities sold bonds to build rail- 
roads, paid high rates of interest, and drove 
other securities, highway construction bonds 
frequently, out of the market. State aid in 
road building began to be withdrawn and state 
highway commissions to pass out of existence, 
as in Kentucky in 1838. 

Because with all we did we did not do 
enough, or because railroads have been regu- 
lated to the point of exhaustion or were not 
always skilfully managed in the past (one 
can choose from three popular opinions) the 
railroads so far have not been able to move the 
freight of the country in this crisis. The view 
advanced that the commerce of the country 
will grow to such proportions that we shall be 
unable to provide railroad facilities sufficient 
to carry it, and that it will be necessary to 
build permanent highways paralleling the 
main trunk line railways, may be a view 
colored by enthusiasm for good roads. 


T any rate a great deal of our freight 
wil: henceforth be hauled by motor trucks. 
They render a service which railroads cannot 
render, and on short hauls, where house- 
to-house deliveries and saving of time are 
important considerations, they apparently 
have entered the field to remain 
All authorities agree that, with thousands of 
trucks running over our roads, very few of 
even our better highways, except those re- 
cently rebuilt to meet such conditions, will 
endure. States in which automobile traffic 
has outstripped the imagination of the road 
builders of but a few years ago are reconstruct- 
ing highways to meet the heavier demands of 
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“‘He who adds a single barrel to the world’s daily 
production strengthens the arm of Democracy — 
against the Powers of Vandalism and Oppression 
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to-day. Massachuetts, which stands in the 
front rank as a road builder, has had to re. 
place some of her good highways because their 
foundations would not support ‘ modern” 
traffic. Roads and curves have to be made 
wider and drainage structures and bridges 
stronger. England faces a somewhat similar 
situation. She must repair the damage 
wrought by wider use of trucks since the be- 
ginning of the war and prepare for the still 
greater expansion of their use which is antici- 
pated after the war. Canada, with a vision 
of motor transportation in the future, is begin- 
ning to provide highways to accommodate it. 

Under the law by which the Government 
aids in road building we are at this late day 
working out a national highway policy which 
may revolutionize road construction in the 
United States and put an end to the hit-and- 
miss methods which have all too frequently 
resulted in extravagance, inferior roadways 
and disconnected highways. In order to take 
advantage of the law, which all of the states 
have signified their intention of doing, roads 
must be of substantial character, built under 
skilled supervision, of tested materials, types 
and methods of construction, and they must 
be maintained. Moreover, there is to be 
correlation of highways. In other words, a 
community which wants Government aid 
must, under the constant eye of the Govern- 
ment, build the right of road at the right 
price and provide for its maintenance. 

America, road builder, still has a great task 
before her, an unending task. Highway con- 
struction is one of the first expressions of 
civilization and its neglect one of the first 
signs of approaching national senility. Vigor 
and growth are linked to transportation, and 
transportation (land transportation) is tied 
to railways and highways. The highways 
could stand without the railroads, but the 
railroads could not stand without the highways. 

A “War Cyclopedia”’ has been issued by the 
government. It contains some 300 pages of 
concise, indexed information on the Great War. 
It may be obtained from the Committee on 
Public Information, 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, for 25 cents. 


What Congress Is Doing 


(Coniinued from page 16) 


when deposits are withdrawn for invest- 
ment in government bonds. The _ Senate 
decided that building and _ loan associa- 


tions, with their two billion dollars of assets 
invested in real estate mortgages, are in a like 
position, and permitted them to borrow from 
the corporation. A question then arose about 
life insurance companies and fire insurance 
companies, and it was decided that, if they 
have made loans to enterprises important for 
war, they might obtain advances from the 
corporation on the same terms as banks that 
are in a like position. 

How far the war finance corporation will 
attempt to support the market for government 
loans, now or in the future, remains to be 
seen. Germany is concerned about the mar- 
ket that will prevail for her loans when war 
ends. German holders are then expected to 
put their bonds on the market in large ‘quan- 
tities in order to obtain funds with which to 
buy materials, machinery, and the other neces- 
saries of rehabilitation. In order to absorb 
these offerings and maintain the market, a 
syndicate of banks has been formed. If this 
syndicate ever gets into operation, it will be 
interesting to observe how much farther these 
banks, already ‘‘stretched” beyond all earlier 
experience, can go in financial sword-swallow- 
ing without fatal disaster. 
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The House Commitee redrafted the war- 
finance bill in many respects. It cut in half 
the quantity of bonds the corporation may 
issue, limited the advances it may make to 
banks on account of their loans to war enter- 
rises to the loans placed since we went to war, 
and hedged around with limitations many of 
the broad provisions of the bill, such as the 
direct loans that may be made and the interest 
which the corporation is to charge, which is to 
be one per cent over the discount rate of 
Reserve Banks for ninety-day paper. It like- 


wise placed a partial restriction upon the, 


Federal Reserve notes that may be issued 
against paper secured by the corporation’s 
bonds, by compelling a member bank offering 
such paper for rediscount at a Reserve Bank 
to show that it has not sufficient commercial 
paper to offer in order to meet its requirements. 


Licensing Capital Issues 


 “yteanpei compulsory licensing for issues 
that are to be offered to the public all 
manner of objection was made in the Senate. 
Eventually, the Senate decided that licensing 
should be voluntary. In other words, ac- 
cording to the Senate there is to be a Capital 
Issues Committee,—possibly a continuation of 
the present committee of three members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, with an addition of 
two new members. Regarding each proposed 
issue exceeding $100,000 the committee will 
have authority to make a finding as to 
whether or not it is compatible with the public 
interest. The appointment of this committee 
the Senate gave to the President, with con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

This voluntary licensing,—i. e., licensing 
without statutory penalties for persons who 
fail to follow the advice of the licensing com- 
mittee,—will be similar to England’s control 
which began when the London Stock Exchange 
reopened in January, 1915. The effects of 
control upon issues in England can be tabu- 
lated about as follows, with a comparison for 
a year before the war: 


1916 1913 


British government loans__$2,700,000,000 ___________- 
Colonial government loans 30,000,000 $130,000,000 


Colonial corporations__- _- ‘ ‘ e4 70,000,000 
Indian and colonialloans.. . ._. _-_--- 70,000,000 
Foreign government loans_ 75,000,000 130,000,000 
Foreign corporations__..- - awwkaerleicma 30,000 , 000 
Foreign railways________- 1,500,000 80,000, 000 
American railways- --..._- . Se 50,000,000 
British munieipal loans_ -- 2,400,000 4,500,000 
British railways____.____- 8,000,000 5,000,000 
Electric light, power, tele- 

graph_.._- a OS 500 , 000 30,000 ,000 
Tramway and omnibus. -- acs 20,000,000 
Ges and water........... 80,000 2,000 ,000 
Mining companies___.-- - . 100,000 15,000,000 
Exploration and financial _. eR pas 35,000,000 
Breweries and distilleries _ _ - nw 100,000 
Merchants, etc_...._____- 500,000 2,000,000 
Manufacturing__.________ 7,000,000 50,000,000 
Stores and trading. -___- : ES 11,000,000 
Estate and lands___-__-__- PS 20,000,000 
ES ae 80,000 6,000 , 006 
| Ae ee aaa 7,000,000 26,000,000 
Iron, coal, steel, etc. __._- 6,000,000 32,000,000 
Ee ae 1,900,000 7,000,000 
Hotels, theaters, etc_____. 35,000 2,500,000 
RSS SE ae 130,000 11,000,000 
Docks and shipping ---_-- 4,000,000 17 ,000,000 
Banks and insurance- - -__- 1,300,000 32,000,000 
Miscellaneous_...-_-___-- 6,000,000 60,000,000 


Foreign Exchange ' 


MERICAN importers from some neutral 

countries have had to meet extra ex- 
pense because in these countries the dollar 
has been at a discount. In order to give im- 
porters a means of endeavoring to avoid 
additional expense from this source, the Senate 
provided that bonds of the war finance cor- 
poration payable in foreign money should be 
sold to importers at par. These bonds im- 
porters could then offer to their foreign cus- 
tomers or they might employ them as col- 
lateral for loans abroad. Usefulness of such 
bonds will depend upon the readiness of 
foreign sellers and banks to take them. 
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With the international movement of gold 
closely controlled during war, with the export 
and import of goods themselves greatly limited 
to save tonnage, to enforce the blockade of the 
enemy, and for other reasons, and with ar- 
bitrage operations in exchange prohibited in 
some foreign money markets until peace has 
returned, the ordinary means of influencing 
adverse rates are no longer available. To an 
extent agreements among nations have taken 
the place of former devices. A simple form of 
these arrangements appears in the recent 
agreement between the United States and 
Argentina by which American importers.who 
have to make payment in Buenos Aires to 
Argentine merchants may, upon adding a cer- 
tain fee to meet expenses, make payment in 
American money to the Argentine Ambassa- 
dor, who in turn deposits with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and at the same 
time a corresponding credit is made available 
at Buenos Aires for meeting the obligation in 
question. Argentina agrees not to ship gold 
on account of these arrangements from the 
United States until the treaty of peace has 
been ratified. 

Apparently believing that questions of for- 
eign exchange should be dealt with in another 
way, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency has introduced a bill 
for a foreign exchange bank, like reserve banks 
in its powers to issue currency and taking over 
from them the powers conferred by existing 
law to open accounts abroad, deal in ex- 
change, and the like. Hearings may be held 
on this bill in the near future. 


Housing for War Workers 


N the first of March the President signed 
the bill which makes available to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation $50,000,000 for 
providing housing accommodations at ship- 
yards. The Corporation can itself acquire 
lands and houses, by condemnation if neces- 
sary, or it can make loans to persons who will 
undertake to provide the accommodations. 
The Fleet Corporation had some plans ready 
when the appropriation became available. 
Housing projects are not to be undertaken 
where increased transportation facilities can 
be made to afford relief. Where this solution 
of the problem is not possible, housing is im- 
portant. For example, at Sparrows Point, 
Maryland, additiona! housing for 3500 men is 
estimated to mean an extra annual output of 
75,000 tons of vessels. The demand for 
houses at shipyards has by no means reached 
its maximum. In January about 180,000 
men were employed at the yards; when all 
the plants are working at capacity there will 
probably be 300,000. 

An appropriation of $50,000,000 for housing 
at other plants than shipyards was recom- 
mended on February 28 to the House of 
Representatives by its Committee on Public 
Buildings. These projects would be under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Labor. 


Contract Profits 


i” passing the first of these two bills Con- 
gress showed considerable interest in con- 
trol of profits under contracts. It required 
that if any of the money was spent on cost- 
plus contracts, there should be an estimated 
cost determined by the Fleet Corporation and 
a provision that upon any increase in actual 
cost over the estimate the percentage of profit 
is to decrease at a rate to he set by the Fleet 
Corporation. As this subject may later come 
before Congress in different connections, a 
summary of the method: that have been used 
in England has some interest. ‘These are the 
methods of dealing directly with profits in con- 
nection with work for the government, and are 
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additional to the taxes on profits which as a 
rule amount to 80% on the excess over the 
rate earned before the war, with a quarter of 
the remainder taken by the “normal” income 
tax and some of the balance paid over because 
of supertaxes. 


Domestic Coal Trade 


HE price of coal at the mine has been regu- 

lated in England so as not to exceed by 
more than a certain sum the price in 1913-1914. 
The profit made by wholesale and retail 
dealers is limited to a fixed sum over the 
average price they pay for coal. The arrange- 
ment between the British government and coal 
operators provides generally for an additional 
assessment of 15% on the excess profits,—4. é.. 
over the rate in the pre-war period,—subject 
to a guarantee from the government for the 
less prosperous mines of their pre-war profits. 


Ships 


NINETY per cent of the British mercantile 
marine is under requisition on terms 
which have resulted in a progressive diminu- 
tion in shipowners’ profits. The basis of con- 
tracts let by the government for building 
standardized ships is cost plus a fixed sum for 
overhead charges and profits, this fixed sum 
being 20% on the estimated direct costs and 
10% on the estimated-direct-costs-plus-20%. 


Munitions 


HE maximum profit usually considered by 

the British Ministry of Munitions to be 
reasonable for a contractor is 10% of wages 
materials and expenses, and 2% for super- 
vision of any subcontractors. As the demand 
for munitions has exceeded the supply, com- 
petitive bidding in this field has practically 
ceased. The Ministry of Munitions has regu- 
lated profits by the following means, the variet, 
of which demonstrates a desire for adapt- 
ability: 

1. Fixed prices based upon investigation 
of actual costs. This has been found to be 
the most satisfactory method, with prices 
based on consideration of current and earlier 
charges. 

2. Fixed prices based upon estimates of 
costs framed by engineers and accountants. 

3. Provisional prices revised and adjusted 
before or after completion of the work in the 
light of cost of production. 

4. Actual cost plus a fixed percentage of 
profit. This inethod is used only in special 
cases. 

5. Actual cost plus a fixed fee or a fixed 
amount of profit per unit. 

6. Profit-sharing or cooperative contracts 
in which the savings below “standard’’ prices 
are shared with the government. 

7. Control of industries and fixing of maxi- 
mum prices by Order in Council. Such prices 
have been fixed for all the most important 
materials, and are based on cost of production. 

8. Requisition of output, with prices fixed by 
the courts. This power has been used only 
once or twice. 

g. Special prices for costly materials, with 
the profits calculated on the work done. This 
method is usually possible only when matetials 
are supplied by the government. 

10. Safety valve clause, which provides for 
acceptance of a low price fixed by the Ministry 
of Munitions with a promise of a supplement 
up to an agreed limit if investigations show 
that an increase is necessary to make possibile 
a reasonable profit. 

11. Cost variation clause, which provides 
for a reduction in price in consideration of an 
undertaking by the government to bear the 
risks of compulsory rises in wages and ma- 
terials. 
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Spreading 
Your Business 


The important functions conferred upon 
members of the Federal Reserve Bank en- 
able Irving Trust Company to assist its 
progressive clients in financing their Im- 
ports and Exports along modern competi- 
tive and economic lines. Write us for our 
descriptive pamphlet on Merchandise 
Credits outlining the possibilities of the 
new situation. 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 
Member of Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Irving Trust Company 
Frederic G. Lee, Pres. 
Woolworth Building 
New York 














A SQUARE PEG 


IS IN 


A ROUND HOLE 


The exigencies of the present and near future 
demand that each and every one become fixed 
in his rightful place. Am firmly convinced that 
ce endeavors can be far better utilized in some 

er line than by merely remaining a journey- 
man tradesman. A keenly alert young man of 
engaging personality, aged 26 years, married, 
wants to connect with nght party. Present oc- 
cupation fits me especially for service in public- 
ity or advertising field. Salesmanship consid- 
ered, providing you break me in. If you have 
your future welfare in view, and are willing to 
devote a little training to an intelligent young 
fellow who can readily adapt himself, it may 
pay you to get in touch with the writer. Not 
after a soldier's job. Address A. C., care 


Nation’s Business. 


























Make that farm of yours 
pay more. Equip it with 
better implements backed 
by a better knowledge of 
how to use them. Write 
for our big book, mention- 
ing “The Nation’s Business” 


Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 
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Army Stores and Supplies 


OMPETITIVE bidding, which is the nor- 

mal method of purchase used by the 
British government, is still being used in this 
field when the demands are moderate as com- 
pared with the total capacity of an industry. 
Even when competitive bidding is used it is 
customary to provide that the prices are sub- 
ject to later reduction if investigation of costs 
warrants. 

In many British industries the demands are 
so heavy as to absorb the whole or the greater 
part of the capacity. Under these circum- 
stances England has proceeded by requisi- 
tioning supplies, by obtaining control of the 
raw materials,—such as wool, leather, jute, 
flax, and hemp,—and by coordination of pur- 
chases. In coordinating purchases the British 
War Office buys many articles,—such as cloth, 
hosiery, lubricating oils, etc..—for all other 
departments. 


Naval Purchases 


— purchases to a large extent still 
1 proceed upon a basis of competitive 
bidding. The British Admiralty has found 
that analysis of costs indicate that high profits 
are by no means universal and that in many 
cases the prices charged mean extremely 
moderate profits. 

In building warships the British Admiralty 
uses contracts on a cost basis with a fixed profit 
and with fixed standing charges. On large 
subcontracts, e. g., for propelling machinery, 
no profit is allowed to the main contractor. 


Bond Issues 


HE first Liberty Loan, offered last June, 

was $2,000,000,000. The second, offered 
in October, was $3,800,000,000. The third 
Liberty Loan is to be offered on April 6. 

For this new issue additional legislation is 
understood to be in contemplation. Its na- 
ture has not yet been made public. It may 
deal with a number of points. If the new 
bonds are to be attractive, and are to be 
offered at 4 per cent, either the discount of 
outstanding bonds in the market will have to 
be overcome by the proposed War Finance 
Corporation entering the market or special 
features must be placed in the new bonds. 
They may be issued for a short term, such as 
five years, or they may be made taxable only 


| during the war and tax-free when peace has 


returned. In connection with intimations 
that some of the third Liberty Loan may be 
issued in terms of foreign money it has even 
been suggested that if a bond were issued as 
payable in the monies of all the countries 
where the dollar is now at a discount, people 
in these countries would gladly take them, as 
the United States would be in the position of 
betting against a good part of the world that 
its money would be at par at the end of a 
series of years; this might be a demonstration 
of real American spirit but it might have un- 
pleasant consequences when the day of 
reckoning came, in the way of upsetting for- 
eign exchange. Another suggestion is that 
non-transferable bonds should be issued to 
persons liable to income tax on condition that 
as to part of the tax there would be remission 
of an amount equal, say, to one-fourth of these 
bonds purchased; if the tax rate were in- 
creased, this would be a bond that might 
encourage economy almost to the point of 
compelling it. Although there have been 
official intimations that the rate of interest 
will not exceed 4%, the circumstances that 
Treasury certificates are now issued at 44% 
and that we have begun to charge allied gov- 
ernments 5% make it possible there will be 
a change of mind about this point. If the 
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new bonds are wanting in novelty it will not 
be through a lack of suggestions brought to 
the attention of officials. 

The new bond bill will probably give av- 
thority for all issues that may be needed to 
the end of 1917, and consequently may con- 
tain some figure like twelve billion dollars,— 
ten for ourselves to include the $2,700,000,000 
for which authority still exists under the law 
of last September and two billion for the 
Allies, for whom to the end of February we 
had established total credits of $4,351,000,000. 

Germany is putting out its eighth loan since 
September, 1914. Its loans have been issued 
regularly, in March and September. It has, 
of course, some methods entirelyits own. The 
government announces the date three months 
in advance. It then arranges with the banks 
to allow interest at 444% on deposits which are 
“ear-marked” for the loan. It also puts out 
anticipatory treasury certificates through the 
Reichsbank, letting that institution realize a 
profit on their distribution and making a pre- 
ferential rate of interest for purchasers who 
get them to pay in on the loan. 

Bond issues cause a certain amount of credit 
inflation which has its influence in raising 
prices, as Germany is now very well aware. 
Last December it was estimated that increas- 
ing prices may now cause an added expense to 
the British government of $650,000,000 a vear. 
With this in mind a committee of the House of 
Commons urged that the British government 
should strive to finance war by using existing 
purchasing power,—i. e., by prevailing upon 
the population to limit its expenditures and 
lend the saved purchasing power to the gov- 
ernment,—rather than by creating new pur- 
chasing power. If this principle could be 
adopted, it is argued, profits could be limited 
and prevention of rise in wages, except ac- 
cording to a demonstrated advance in cost of 
living, could be attained. 


New Taxation 


TEW taxation is another subject which has 
not yet taken definite form in Congress 
but is under consideration. First attention 
will probably be given to revision of the defini- 
tions and the administrative portions of the 
laws of October, 1917, and September, 1916. 
Proposals for delay in payments of the taxes 
for 1917 beyond June 15, 1918, are also before 
committees of Congress; generally these sug- 
gestions would allow payments to be spread 
over the period between July and December, 
1918, with interest at 3 per cent. 

How much new taxation there will be, and 
upon what it will fall, are questions that 
may not be decided for some time. In 
the discussion, of course, the revenues pro- 
duced by existing taxes will be cited. They 
will apparently amount to something like 
$3,600,000,000 in the twelve months that end 
in June. If postal revenues are included they 
will approach closely to $4,000,000,000. Cus- 
toms duties will bring in about $140,000,000, 
or the least amount since 1894. Internal 
revenue taxes, according to an official estimate 
in January, will produce $3,400,000,000, with 
the items roughly as follows: 


TN ne dt cewek were $316,772,500 
Fermented liquor. _ ~~ —- Oh an 125,000,000 
| ES SO ee en ae 10, 400,000 
ee eae atte 3,750,000 
Soft drinks. .._._.--- CIE See 9,750,000 
Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco_-_-_-------- 150,150,000 
Oleomargarine and adulterated butter _ _-- 1,300,000 
Special taxes, spitits, beer, oleomargarine, 

PR EN TES FA 5,000,000 
eee AS Se eae 24,000,000 
Brokers and other special taxes. ___.._--- 3,000,000 
Opium manufacturers._............----- 300,000 
Offers in compromise__...........------ 1,000,000 
BURTON, oo cod eecaclwacasenwoet 109, 532,000 
CEES EIS LD TE EIN wacko 3,333,000 
Excise taxes, automobiles, etc _.....-.---- 43,987,500 
RIN Ss. os cnt bos a eo ene 33,333,000 
EE SR RE Ss 7 ENE 1,000,000 
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Stamp taxes and playing cards_......-..- 21,642,000 
maetee De i Meee ceueee aie isan giles 69.750, 000 
PE cnocnedhccneneswenevoces eens 40 ,000 , 000 
EE MNORCS. pavinnesccednscnensesesoss 1, 226,000,000 
Corporation income tax_--..-.---------- 535,000,000 
BRIER LNCOMNG CIs oo is ccs ccsuscnece 666,000,000 


Aliens and Hostile Acts 


LL of the bills which are coming forward 

do not by any means deal with bond issues, 
taxes, and other financial affairs. The 
stranger within our gates, particularly when 
he happens to be of military age, has become 
an object of solicitude, both on the part of 
Congress and of the State Department. Pro- 
posals of many kinds have been brought for- 
ward having for their object either the re- 
patriation of such persons in order that they 
may complete their military service under 
their own flag, or to secure the cooperation of 
the United States for the reciprocal enforce- 
ment by treaty of military service laws against 
persons from friendly belligerent countries and 
of military age. 


Our Armed Forces 


-ypmnerrtigerany is making somewhat more 
flexible the law under which selective 
draft is used. For instance, we are about to 
follow England’s example in providing legis- 
lation under which men with the armed forces 
may be returned temporarily to their civilian 
employments, when their services are criti- 
cally needed. Under a bill which has passed 
both Houses, men may be furloughed, upon 
their own voluntary application, not only for 
agriculture but for any civil occupation or 
pursuit. In England a special office has been 
created to deal with questions of this sort; 
through this office manufacturers usually 
apply for the temporary services of their 
former employees. Authorities have granted 
but a small part of the requests. When they 
act favorably there remains, of course, a 
question of the men’s personal inclination. 


Control of Supplies 


OWER to enforce conservation of food- 
stuffs and of materials used in their prepa- 
ration would be conferred upon the President 
in a bill which was placed before the House on 
February 23. The President would proceed 
by proclamation, his decisions to be effective 
five days after they are so announced. 


Rationing would be directly possible under | 


this bill only for public eating places, with 
which England began, first by limiting the 
number of courses to each meal and later by 
designating the amount of each kind of food 
that could be allowed for each person served. 
At the same time, by control over manufac- 
turers the use of food and feed materials, and 
of other necessary articles, could be limited. 
For example, regulation might extend to the 
amount of sugar used in making sweet drinks 
and candy, sugar might be kept from tanners, 
flour might not be utilized in manufacture of 
paste, tin might be refused for boxes to con- 
tain tobacco, arsenic might be forbidden to 
glass-makers, and sisal might be reserved en- 
tirely for binder twine. 

Distribution of food by manufacturers and 
dealers would also be subject to regulation. 
The language of the bill would permit desig- 
nation of the amount of particular foods that a 
dealer might distribute in a locality, thus in 
effect authorizing compulsory rationing, al- 
though there is an express statement that 
there would be no regulation of the use of 
food actually in the possession of individuals. 

On March 2 the Senate received from its 
Military Affairs Committee a proposal that 
the government be authorized to commandeer 
standing or fallen timber, logs or lumber for 
merchant ships, airplanes, or any other use of 
the Army and Navy. Under this bill the 
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government could enter forest reserves as well 
as privately-owned timber lands, and in order 
to utilize timber and logs it could commandeer 
saw mills and other necessary manufacturing 
equipment. With any mill the government 
would have, however, to leave enough logs to 
insure its continued operation. Compensa- 
tion would be fixed by the President, with an 
opportunity for an owner to appeal to the 
courts. 

Over the lumbering business generally the 
President could exercise control in order to 
enforce conservation. So far as necessary to 
insure adequate supplies for the Army, Navy, 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation, he could 
prescribe the manner for conducting all 
logging and lumbering operations, indicate the 
length of logs that are to be cut, and the 
dimensions of lumber products turned out by 
sawmills. 

This bill has attracted so much attention 
from lumber men that it was subsequently 
withdrawn by the committee in order that 
hearings might be held on March 13. 


Other Legislation 


HERE are many other pieces of legislation 

that are advancing toward enactment. 
The Webb-Pomerene bill for cooperation in 
foreign trade, after passing both Houses, re- 
mains with the conferees who have had 
several meetings. A difficulty about insurance 
for soldiers and sailors is being cleared away, 
by permitting third persons,—1. e., other than 
the man himself,~—to apply for insurance on 
behalf of an appropriate beneficiary. The bill 
which is intended to protect the property 
rights of persons with the armed forces be- 
came law on March 8. The special com- 
mittee of the House on Water Powers has got 
to the point of opening hearings. There are 
pending a goodly number of amendments to 
the law regarding national banks. 











ELBert HupBARD 


said: 


: HECK your baggage to the 
HoTEt SHERMAN, Chicago, 
and two surprises will be in 

store for you. 


One surprise will come when you" behola 
the excellence, completeness and - quiet 
magnificence of the place. 


Your secona surprise will come when you 
see the very moderate amount of your bill. 


cAnd when you leave the HoTEL SHER- 
MAN it will be with regret, tempered by 
fond anticipation of the happy day when 


you can return.” 


One shoula not fail to visit the COLLEGE 
INN in Horet SHERMAN, and see 
Charlotte—the most wonderful Ice Skater 
in the world. 


The Hotet SHERMAN is locatea at 
Clark and Randolph Streets—in the heart 
of the loop and in the center of the theatri- 
cal and shopping district. 


Delegates to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A. Convention, meeting in 
Chicago April roth, 11th and 12th, are 
cordially invited to make Hote SHER- 
MAN their home while in the city. 
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DURAND 
Steel Racks 














N building a new factory or 
an addition to your plant, con- 
sider the many advantages of 

a complete equipment of Durand 


Steel Racks. 


Durand Steel Racks are very 
strong, neat in appearance, fire- 
proof, convenient, durable, will 
increase your storage capacity 
and reduce losses, waste and de- 
lays. 

Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of Durand 
Steel Lockers, designed to meet the 
most exacting locker requirements. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
1511 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 911 Vanderbi!t Bidg. 
Chicago New York 











HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AND 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AN HOTEL @F THE HIGHEST CLASS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE BUSINESS MAN 





L. M. BOOMER 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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How Big Business gets the most out of the Coal Pile 


F saving Coal means losing Power the ultimate economy is doubtful. 
Getting more heat and power out of Jess Coal has been the problem 
that the manufacturing interests of the Nation have had to solve. And 
in the solving of this problem there is a great lesson to individual coal users. 


For the devices and maintenance materials 
which have conserved industrial coal piles 
can often be applied, in some measure at 
least, to smaller coal-saving problems. 


For instance, the covering of heat-carrying 
pipes or surfaces with scientifically designed 
insulation is saving America’s manufac- 
turers millions of doilars’ worth of heat 
each year—coal power that would other- 
wise be wasted. 


Of equal importance, the loss from wear, 
friction and leakage has been cut to a mini- 
mum through the use of specialized 
“packing” devices and materials that are 
known to every engineer as maintenance 
materials — necessities to efficient plant 
operation. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to us to 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


ervice to fuel users 


? 


have supplied America’s plants with both 
heat insulations and maintenance materials 
—to have been for 25 years one of the 
champions for coal saving—to feel that our 
commercial efforts to further the cause of 
power-plant economy, have in a large sense 
helped in national conservation. 


And just as it is your personal duty to use 
coal carefully —just as it is‘a national duty 
to save it—it seems to us our corporate duty 
to further the gospel of fuel conservation. 


Johns-Manville Coal Conservation Prod- 
ucts: Asbestos and Magnesia Pipe and 
Boiler Insulations; Packings for engines, 
pumpand valve rods and pipe joints; Steam 
Traps; Refractory Cements; and many 
other power plant maintenance 
materials. 
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